IN TRAINING 


An increasing number of young women enroll at Baltimore and 


Philadelphia Motherhouses to prepare for full-time service in the church 
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SHE HAD MASHED HER FINGER. It was hurting, throbbing. She 
ran to Daddy, crying, “Daddy, daddy, my finger!” 

Father asked, rather thoughtlessly, “What can I do?” 

Little Martha looked up at Daddy, big tears sliding down 
her flushed cheeks. Daddy was right. He could not miracu- 
lously heal a little hurt finger. But the child needed what daddy 
coup do for her. Father could sympathize, kiss her hurt finger, 
quiet her little heart. That would relieve some of the pain. 


THE SOBBING CHILD climbed up on daddy’s knees. He forgot 
his newspaper, the door of his heart now opened. The sobs of 
his baby girl became the most important thing in the world. He 
kissed the child’s cheek, kissed the little red fingér. He said, 
“Now don’t cry. It will be all right. It does not hurt so much 
now, does it?” 

The child’s sobs slowly faded away. 


WE NEED ONE ANOTHER all along the way to share the God- 
given privilege of sympathy, of being interested in one another's 
heartaches—especially those nearest and dearest to us. 

Roscoe Brown FISHER 


The 
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GERMAN CHURCH RESISTS AMG - - - - By Stewart W. Herman 


Protestants oppose U.S. Army directives on church affairs 
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Relocation of Seminary Approved by Illinois Synod -— - y | 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Reluctant to Disband Churches - - - - - 


By Roger G. Imhoff 
Stewardship Gets Chief Emphasis in Pittsburgh Synod - By George E. Little 
WHERE PIRATES SWAGGERED - - - - By William G. Arbaugh 


Ministry of mercy replaces deeds of violence 


Why Worry - - - - - - - - -_ ByRos . : 
This Could Happen ata Wedding - - - - - By Joseph B. Mohr 
THE BIBLE GOES TO SCHOOL - - - - -_ By Edward Amend 


Experiment in public school instruction 
On My Way - - - - - - - - - = By Hizabeth Hartig 
StrangersNoLonger - - - - - - - - By Catherine Herzel 
The Lathrop Family- - - - - - - - _— By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
Personal Problem Clinic - - - - - - - - By Earl 
CE ES 
Acrossthe Desk - - - - - - - - -_ By Nathan R. Melhorn 


News of the States: 
New Jersey: New Brunswick—38; New York: Long Island—3?; Manhattan—40: 
Rochester—43; Pennsylvania: Allentown—44; Altoona—45 
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Next Week: UNCLE WILL AND THE HOLY ROLLERS - _— By Marjory Bracher 
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THE CHURCH ... ww rue news... 


CONVENTIONS 
If Presbyterians had their way 

If public policies were shaped ac- 
cording to opinions expressed at the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church USA, May 23-28 in Atlantic 
City, the following would happen: 

Myron Taylor would be brought 
home from his post as US representa- 
tive at the Vatican. By unanimous vote 
of 880 commissioners in the assembly, 
Presbyterians called on the US presi- 
dent, secretary of state, and congress 
to observe the principle of separation 
of church and state. They directed 
their general council to seek effective 
means of registering their protest 
against Taylor’s assignment to Rome. 

Strike breaking by the US Army 
might be attempted. By a vote of 415 
to 164, the assembly removed from the 
report of its committee on social action 
a sentence stating that “under no cir- 
cumstances should peacetime military 
draft be used to force the end of work 
stoppage” in case of a strike or lockout 
threatening national well-being. 

The assembly did approve a proposal 
that Christians get the facts before 
making up their minds regarding labor 
disputes, and refuse to let “serious per- 
sonal inconvenience” influence them 
against justice for individuals and fam- 
ilies involved. 

End of the draft, reduction of arma- 
ments, civilian control of atomic en- 
ergy with United Nations’ safeguards, 
support of the United Nations, co- 
operation with Russia, the end of race 
discrimination in the church, and a 
broad educational program of temper- 
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ELECTED MODERATOR at the Presbyterian — 
Assembly was Dr. Frederick W. Evans. He 
serves one year in this position which involves 
few executive duties, and continues his pas- 
torate at Second Presbyterian Church, Troy, 
NG Religious News Service Photo 


: 
ance were among proposals endorsed. | 


Dulles talks about $27,000,000 

In a three-year period Presbyterians 
are seeking $27,000,000 for postwar re- 
construction. Restoration of the church 
in Europe and Asia, as well as special 
projects in America, are to be sup- 
ported from this fund. The campaign 
started last June. A report in March 
stated that $2,000,000 had been raised. 

John Foster Dulles, honorary chair- 
man of the committee campaigning for 
the $27,000,000, told the Atlantic City 
assembly that peace negotiations failed 
recently in Paris because Soviet leaders 
consider American ideas of freedom to 
be obsolete. 
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“Soviet leaders, themselves atheistic, 
are not disposed to bend to conceptions 
which, to them, seem obsolete and to 
have little authority except the wan- 
ing tradition of a dying faith,’ Mr. 
Dulles said. “We use our freedoms,” 


_ he said, “in ways which to others seem 
to demonstrate that they lead to dis- 


order which the world in its weakened 
condition cannot stand.” 

- American political leaders encour- 
aged the people, when the fighting 
ended on V-J day, to believe that the 
time for self-sacrifice was over, Mr. 


- Dulles declared. 


In addition to a special goal of $27,- 
000,000 in three years, Presbyterians 


j seek benevolence contributions of $9,- 


235,336 in the coming year, toward an 
annual budget of $12,000,000. 

Extra assessment of 2 cents per mem- 
ber is asked to start an official church 
paper, Presbyterian Life, scheduled to 
begin publication Jan. 1. The paper 
needs 100,000 subscribers on its list be- 
fore it can be started, and must reach 
150,000 to be self-supporting. 


Baptist fundamentalists headed off 


As Baptists of the Northern Conven- 
tion came to Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for their annual convention, May 21-26, 
they faced disturbing possibilities of 
battle about fundamentalism. 

Membership gain of the Northern 
Baptists in recent years has not kept 
up with U. S. population growth. There 
has been a decline in the number of 
the denomination’s churches. One per- 
son in 50 was a Baptist in the territory 
of the Northern Convention in 1910. 
There were 9,120 churches. In 1945 
one person in 60 was Baptist, and there 
were 7,228 churches. 

Rift over fundamentalism results 
from insistence of a vigorous minority 
that every foreign missionary commis- 
sioned by the Baptists must pledge 
faith in the virgin birth. Conservatives 
who profess faith in this doctrine op- 
pose making it a test of orthodoxy. 
Baptists have been traditionally creed- 
less. 

Fundamentalists, irked by failure to 
enforce their doctrinal test, have organ- 


BAPTISTS number their convention delegates by thousands. Each of 7,000 churches may be 


represented, 
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ized a new agency, the Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Some 
of them have withdrawn support from 
the century-old American Baptist For- 
Strategy at the Grand Rapids con- 
vention was to apportion the size of 
voting strength of the individual 
churches in accordance with the per 
cent of that church’s gifts to the 
denomination’s unified budget. An 
amendment to the by-laws to this ef- 
fect was carried 2298 to 585. This 
meant a reduction in the fundamental- 
All fundamentalist candidates for of- 
fice in the Northern Convention were 
defeated Only those named on the 
slate prepared by the nominating com- 
mittee were elected. The winning ticket 
polled approximately 2500 votes for 
each of its candidates. 


ACTION 


Methodists are in the midst of an all- 
out effort to add a million members 
to their rolls. Climax of the effort was 
on Pentecost, June 9. Firsi contingent 
was enrolled o Easier, reporied to 
number about 600,000. Further enlisi- 
ments iook place on Mothers Day. 
Pentecost accessions are expecied to 
complete the million. 

Of the Eesier emroliment, 315.656 
were received by confession of faith 
There were 248.017 by transfer, with 
494 dGisiricis reporiimg and 69 not heard 
from 2t the time the ioials were pub- 
lished 

As io wheiher the Methodisis will 
keep the new members, part of the dif- 
Gieulty arises, says the Christian Advo- 
este, because pastors are anxious “to 
get them im before they change their 


mind or lose interest.” There are pas- — 
tors, says the Advocate, “who receive 
new members first, and instruct them 
afterward.” The result is that “too 
many Protestants are ignorant as to 
what they are supposed to believe.” — 
There are in Wisconsin, reports the 
Advocate, many pastors who “insist on 
six weeks’ training for adults after 


their part a new respect and a new 
loyalty for a church which does not 
make membership too easy.” 


Brethren 

Very small, as American denomina- 
tions go, is the Church of the Brethren. 
It numbers about 180,000 members. 
Many of these are farmers, and all are 
pacifisis. 

Thirty-nine per cent of all offerings 
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of the Brethren goes for benevolences 


and clothes. The Brethren established 


hatching eggs, flown by plane to Po- 
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HERE IS A BRETHREN pastor crating hatching 
eggs for the shipment to Poland 


land by agreement with UNRRA. The 
eggs should produce many tons of 
poultry for hungry Europeans, esti- 
mate the Brethren. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS 

Getting organized 

All available facilities of 14 Minne- 
apolis hotels were necessary to take 
care of the National Association of 
Evangelicals at their annual convention 
early in May, they report. There are 
1,400,000 Protestants of 20 denomina- 
tions and various individual congrega- 
tions now lined up with the association. 

Parallel and vigorously competitive 
with the Federal Council of Churches, 
the “Bible-believing Christians”—as 
they refer to themselves—have set up 
_an Evangelical Foreign Missions Asso- 
ciation, a home missions conference, a 
National Sunday School Association. 

The “Youth for Christ” movement 
was formerly recognized as their young 
people’s organization, and Torrey John- 
son— promoter of it— was pictured 
among the fundamentalist leaders as 
recently as April. Now Mr. Johnson 
has bowed out of the ranks, and “Na- 
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tional Evangelical Youth’ has been 
recognized as official for NAE. 

“The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals has no reason for existence if 
it fails to make clear its repudiation of 
the false doctrines of modernism which 
are endorsed and propagated by sev- 
eral of the interdenominational organ- 
izations of this country, notably the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America,” stated Dr. J. Elwin 
Wright, NAE executive secretary. 

NAE was organized in 1943. The time 
had come, its leaders state, “when 
groups which could not conscientiously 
accept the leadership of existing inter- 
denominational agencies must find some 
means of co-operation and expression.” 


Leaders include J. Stratton 


Youth for Christ. 
Shufelt, Wheaton, Ill.; Torrey Johnson, Chicago; 
William F. Graham, Charlotte, N. C. Photo- 
graphed in Stockholm. ; 
Religious News Service Photo 


Eleven offices are maintained in cities 
throughout the United States. Dr. R. L. 
Decker, Kansas City Baptist, was 
elected president of the association at 
the Minneapolis meeting, succeeding 
Bishop Leslie R. Marston of the Free 
Methodist Church. 

The time is coming when a world 
organization, similar to the World > 
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Council of Churches, but “excluding 
those who have departed from a Bib- 
lical view of the world,” may be estab- 
lished by the Evangelical Association 
and its prospective associates in other 
lands, predicts James DeForest Murch, 
editor of United Evangelical Action. 


Battle about broadcasting 
Complaint of the National Evan- 
gelicals is that radio networks give 
most of the time available for religious 
broadcasts to “rationalistic Protestants.” 
To overcome the handicap of the fun- 
damentalists, the National Religious 
Broadcasters, Inc., have been organized. 
Equal rights and privileges for “the 
great Bible-believing constituency of 
American Protestantism” were de- 
manded by the broadcasters at their 
recent Minneapolis meeting. 
Broadcasters make the mistake of 
believing there is “one unified religious 
group, whereas in fact there are two 
distinct kinds of Protestantism in 
America,” state National Evangelicals. 
“One group believes in a rationalistic 
approach to truth while the other ac- 
cepts on faith the Bible as the revela- 
tion of God and the authoritative guide 
for Christian doctrine and conduct,” 
their statement continued. The Federal 
Council of Churches, through which 
several nation-wide radio programs are 
arranged, is classified by the Associa- 
tion as rationalist. 


Gospel preachers out 

Radio broadcasts by “gospel preach- 
ers,” who pay for their time on the air 
and are reimbursed by contributions 
solicited from listeners, have suffered 
a setback in Knoxville, Tenn. A sim- 
ilar event occurred in Philadelphia last 
year when Station WPEN dropped 
many of its paid religious programs. 

Station WNOX in Knoxville has re- 


preachers, including the Rev. J 

Smith. Twenty thousand Smith sup- 
porters marched in protest, reported | 
the Associated Press. 

R. B. Westergaard, manager of 
WNOX, said that instead of selling time 
for religious broadcasts, the station was — 
offering free time to all churches and . 
preachers on an equal basis. 

By mid-May the fundamentalists had 
carried their quarrel to Washington 
and “dumped an automobile load of — 
letters before the House Committee on 
un-American activities,’ reports the — 
Associated Press. They promised a de- i 
luge of letters unless Congress guaran- it 
tees the right to purchase free radio- | 


sermon time. 


usd ol time to varity of gospel 


GERMANY 
Clay says “no” 

Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, deputy U.S. 
military governor in Germany, has re- 
jected a request of the Protestant 
Church to modify the de-nazification 
policy, reports Religious News Service. 

Churchmen are protesting against 
orders to dismiss pastors who are ac- 
cused of collaboration with the Nazi 
party. General Clay is reported as say- 
ing he considers the law just and that 
he expected “the co-operation of the 
church in removing from places of 
prominence in Germany those who as- 
sociated themselves with a party or- 
ganization which displayed utter con- 
tempt for the laws of God and tram- 
pled ruthlessly on the rights of man.” 

“The punishment of members of Nazi 
organizations ought to be carried out 
in each case only after it has been 
proved that they personally gave im- 
petus to the crimes of Nazism, and 
were therefore collaborationists or pro- 
moters,” say German church leaders. — 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Farms 


Tse Sovier press is betrayed into 
queer mistakes by its tendency to see 
nothing but evil in the doings of its 
capitalistic allies. Recently a cor- 
respondent of the Soviet sheet, Izvestia, 
returned from a tour of the American 
zone in Germany to attack the Amer- 
ican authorities for failing to carry out 
land reform in their area. 

They were patting themselves on the 
back for their treatment of the vast 
Junker estates in Poland and Silesia, 
when they stated: “The province of 
Baden which adjoins Bavaria contains 
huge landowners’ possessions.” A look 
at the records of farm-holdings in that 
area would have shown Izvestia that 
73.6 per cent of all farms in the prov- 


ince of Baden have an average of 12 


acres of tillable land, and only 3.6 per 
cent of the farms have more than 50 
acres. 


Leaving home 

Tue Frence, oncé the least migratory 
people in the world, are changing their 
attitude. This affords a most eloquent 
commentary on the hopeless misery in 
which France finds itself. France has 
endured many calamities during the 
last 160 years; yet its citizens stayed 
en stubbornly, to stage brilliant re- 
coveries. Now 500,000, mostly of is 
youth, have applied for migration visas 
to the U. S., Argentina, Brazil and 
elsewhere. 

This number is many more than 
enough to fill their allowance for en- 
trance here; it is significant that 
France’s quota heretofore has never 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


been filled. The underlying cause, after 
the destructive and demoralizing effects 
of defeat and occupation, is that legal 
enactments of the Third Republic, the 
Vichy puppet regime, and the Libera- 
tion period, are still operative in con- 
flicting force, making living conditions 
intolerable, particularly for the young. 


On the air 

Austrania will be launching this 
month an experiment that will warrant 
close attention. At that time its par- 
liamentary debates will begin to be 
broadcast regularly. That will mean 
that the constituents of every member 
of parliament can hear him, declaring 
in his own voice, just where he stands 
on every issue that interests the voters. 

There will be no camouflage avail- 
able in the form of extended remarks 
in a Congressional Record, which may 
—or may not—record what the repre- 
sentative actually said and did. It 
should increase responsibility of rep- 
resentation, and encourage accuracy of 
statement. 


Teeth 

Mors rean 200,000 men and women 
in Holland are waiting to be supplied 
with sets of false teeth. They have been 
waiting since early in 1944. Many thou- 
sands of others have poor makeshift 
sets they want to exchange for new 
ones. There is a loud call for the proper 
materials and the dentists to use them. 
But the toothless Dutch have a doubt- 
fal consolation. If they had the teeth 
they couldn't get real satisfaction from 
them, because there is entirely too lit- 
tle food on which to exercise. 


WASHINGTON 


FROM WASHINGTON TO RED WING 

The writer of this page has been 
afield—jn Red Wing, Minn, to repre- 
sent the Executive Board at the meet- 
ing of the Northwest Synod. 

One nice lift was the vote of the con- 
vention In expressing appreciation of 
Tae Lurneran. It does give a fresh 
push to a fellow’s pen and imagination 
to meet the “customers.” 


Here and there 

Two of the finest trains I know: the 
B. and O.’s “Capitol Limited” and the 
Milwaukee’s “Hiawatha” How they 
help to make travel a refreshment... 
The view of the upper reaches of the 
Mississippi from the “Hiawatha’s” un- 
usual observation car is a grand mem- 
ory. .. . Fun fo read quotations in St 
Paul and Minneapolis papers on the 
British Loan by good friends in the 
Minnesota delegation in Congress... . 
Nice campaign on this summer in 
Minnesota around the veteran Henrik 
Shipstead’s bid for re-election to the 
Senate. There is perhaps a lot tied up 
because of Harold Stassen’s bid for the 
presidency. . . . Learned that one Con- 
gressman recenily helped to defeat 
himself by leaving the Lutheran 
Church. . . . Fine fellowship over the 
coffee cups in the home of the Theo- 
dore Heimarcks with Bertram Reed 
panes at the end of the synodical day. 
Synod 


Perhaps the spirit of the synod was 
epitomized by the substitute resolution 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER | 


of a young pastor, which carried, add- 
yond the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. Good lesson for some older 


synods. President Gerberding presides — 


with efficiency and democracy. ... I | 
enjoyed the forum period when the — 
synod discussed public questions, espe-' | 
cially the telling challenge by Edwin | 
Moll of the Foreign Board that busi- _ 
ness interests can get passports to Japan — 
while the Church can’t send mission- 

No one could claim that group of - 
churchmen are not interested in social 
matters. 


Chicago 

Good news from our former Wash- 
ington colleague, Charles B. Foelsch, 
that the Illinois Synod approved the 
seminary moving to the campus of the 
University of Chicago. I predict this 
is the most meaningful Lutheran semi- 
nary strategy in decades. 

The “Capitol Limited” was the only 
train that left Chicago the afternoon of 
the railway strike... . Grand Central 
Station was like a movie premier, with 
news cameras and reporters. ... Along 
the route till dark the sight of a train 
drew spectators. .. . This country’s got 
to have adequate legal protection to 
handle those industries that concern 
the life blood of the nation... . John 
L. Lewis hasn’t violated a single law. 
. - - Railroads and coal are not private 
business... .. We need a court of ref- 
erence for real justice to management, 
labor, and the public. 
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OTTAWA 


By LLOYD H. SCHAUS 


Farewell to arms 

Up.to V-J Day the number of en- 
listments and enrolments in the Ca- 
nadian armed forces was 1,104,225. To 
date 850,000 of those have been dis- 
charged and returned to civil life. One 
of the busiest departments in the Capi- 
tal is the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs whose responsibility it is to care 
for these men and women as they dis- 
card the uniform. Canada wants to do 
right by those who served, and is going 
the limit in rehabilitation. . 


What is being done for the veteran 
Upon being discharged from military 
service, every man and woman receives 
a clothing allowance of $100 and 30- 
days’ extra pay. Then as a war service 
gratuity each receives a grant of $7.50 
for every 30 days of service in the 
Western Hemisphere and $15 for every 
30 days’ service overseas, plus a sup- 
plementary grant of seven-days’ pay 
for each six months overseas service. 
For example, a private who served one 
year in Canada and four years over- 
seas at a base pay of $1.50 a day will 
receive a total gratuity of $894. 
Every effort is made to help the vet- 
eran find employment or prepare him- 
self for a vocation. His former position, 
if he had one, is held open for him. 
The highest priority is given to re- 
turned men and women in the filling of 
civil service positions. Other institu- 
tions give similar preference to the 
veteran. Nevertheless, in the slow 
change-over to a peacetime economy, 
many veterans find themselves out of 
work. The Government aids them while 
they are unemployed with an allow- 
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ance of $50 to $70 a month with extras 
of $8 to $12 a month for each child. 


Back to school 

Many who enlisted in the services 
interrupted their schooling to do so. 
Now they have neither trade nor voca- 
tion to return to. These are encouraged 
to continue their training or studies and 
are assisted by liberal grants. All tui- 
tion and fees connected with their edu- 
cational pursuits are paid by the Gov- 
ernment and a living allowance of $60 
to $80 a month is given with additional 
grants for children. Courses selected 
by these young veterans are as varied 
as the industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional life of Canada. Some 28,000 
are taking vocational or technical 
training, and another 40,000 are en- 
rolled in the universities. 


Back to the farm 

About 50,000 Canadian war veterans 
have decided to take up farming under 
the Veterans’ Land Act. Under this 
Act, a veteran must supply 10 per cent 
of the cost of the land and buildings. 
The Government then grants a loan for 
the remainder of the cost up to $6,000 
and makes an outright gift of $1,200 for 
livestock and equipment. The farmer- 
veteran has 25 years in which to repay 
two-thirds of the loan at 34% per cent 
interest. The balance is then cancelled. 

Veterans who do not go back to 
school or take up farming can draw on 
a re-establishment credit, equal to their 
basie gratuity grant, to be used to- 
ward the buying of a home, furniture, 
tools, machinery, a business, or as cap- 
ital for a business or profession. 


German Church Resists AMG 


by STEWART W. HERMAN 


Only the church shall have authority to decide who are fit to be 
ministers, Protestants in Germany tell Allied Military Government 


Gexeva, May 20. Last week I made 
my first trip to Germany since the end 
of the winter. The thing that disturbed 
me most wes that the church is ob- 
viously stiffening its attitude toward 
Military Government so far as the dis- 
missal of certain ministers is concerned. 

AMG imsisis that every pastor who 
had any connection whatever with the 
Nazi regime must be dismissed or de- 
moted, and is forcing a large number 
of such cases into the denazification 
courts. The church, on the other hand, 
maintains that it alone shall be the 
judge as to who is fit to be a minister 
and who is not. 

Bishop Wurm told me: “The last 
time we started too late to define our 
principles and fight for them. This time 
we do not wish to have the same ac- 
cusation made against us.” Anyone who 
talks with these church leaders is 
aware that they are wresiling within 
themselves to know what is best to do, 
and that they are noi tools of con- 
Spiracy or propaganda. 

Tue pecenmartion of the church is be- 
ginning at the bottom. In Baden I had 
a talk with the Dean of Konstanz, who 
told me that religious imstruction in the 
schools is being revised as rapidly as 
possible. In the publie schools there 
are three hours of religious instruction 


per week and in the high schools there 


are two hours. Even in the professional 
recommended. 

The difficulty is, however, that there 
are hardly enough teachers to take care 
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of all the classes. Contrary to previous 
custom, teachers are now being conse- 
crated at a special church service in the 
presence of the parish members, just 
like members of a church vestry or 
other parish officers. 

Furthermore, men’s discussion groups © 
are now being set up and the response 
is most satisfactory. The announcement 
states that these are not intended to be 
“clubs” or “societies” but they are to 
be kept intimately identified with the 
work of the church. The first object 
of these discussion groups is to rein- 
troduce the men to the Bible and to 
church history. It is obvious to the 
visitor that everywhere, all over Ger- 
many, new Christian foundations are 
being laid—but only the foundations. 


Ix wry Te through Germany I found 
that the country was in many ways 
transformed. Even ruined cities take 
on a different aspect when the trees are 
green and the parks once more show 
the remnants of flower-beds that dec- 
orated them. Going through Bavaria I 
noted that there were many herds of 
fine fat cattle and that the fields were 
in great part cultivated, though not as 
extensively as in peace time when 
plenty of labor and machinery were at 
hand. 

Stopping overnight at a country inn, 
which was built in 1400, my driver and 
I had beef and French-fried potatoes 
for dinner. The following morning there 
was a square of butter, some cheese and 
sausage to add to the Nescafe which we 
had brought from Switzerland. Judg- 
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ing by these menus, the superficial ob- 

server would jump to the conclusion 
that Germany is returning to her feet 
and that food is plentiful. In country 
districts this is true, but refugees are 
still flooding in across the zonal bound- 
ary to the north and they are gradually 
eating their way southward. 

The little town in which I stayed has 
not as yet been touched by them. But 
it has had many other refugees during 
the war who were bombed out of their 
homes in the larger cities. All of Ger- 
many is as crowded as Washington was 
during the early days of the war. 


In contrast to the pleasant country- 
side of Bavaria with its fertile farms 
and rambling houses with barns at- 
tached, the sight of Ulm came like a 
fresh shock. There were not nearly 
enough trees to cover the ugly ruins 
and piles of rubble which still litter the 
streets around the great spire of the 
cathedral which claimed to be the tall- 
est in Germany. The cities appear ta 
be making no progress whatsoever and 
this is probably what keeps so many 
Germans depressed. Even the smallest 
token of reconstruction is accepted 
with enormous pleasure. 

In Stuttgart I visited the new 
“wooden church” which was donated by 
the World Council, from Lutheran 
funds, for the St. John parish. St. 
John’s Church was a beautiful modern 
Gothic structure, modeled after a 
French cathedral. Now the little Swiss 
barrack with a short steeple nestles be- 
side the empty walls of the old church 
and does what it can to serve a con- 
gregation of 12,000 people. Each Sun- 
day more than 700 people are crowded 
into the two morning services and dur- 
ing the week the room is used for many 
parish activities. 

I was amazed at the beauty of the 
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little altar which stood at the end of 
the wooden room. As we approached 
it, the pastor told me what it really 
was. From one of the ruined houses a 
kitchen table had been brought, and 
from another came a red plush cover 
which had been embroidered with the 
symbol IHS. The city Bible Society 
had presented the congregation with a 
new Bible that now lay open on the 
“altar,” and it was flanked by two vases 
of flowers, which on closer inspection 
were olive-drab tin cans discarded by 
an American army mess. Of such 
things are churches made in Germany 
today. 

TEN SUCH CHURCHES have already been 
delivered, at a cost of 5,000 dollars each, 
and ten others are’on their way. As 
soon as additional ones can be ordered, 
they will be sent to relieve the need 
of congregations which are now wor- 
shiping in small rooms in private 
homes. 


THe GrerMAN NatTIonat Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, belonging to the 
church, is now turning its attention 
from the material aid program, which 
is well under way, to plans for spir- 
itual rehabilitation. A new secretary 
has been called into Dr. Gerstenmaier’s 
office, whose job will be to co-ordinate 
all church aid and to counsel with our 
office at Geneva regarding the most 
effective means of rebuilding Christian 
life in Germany. His name is Dr. Her- 
bert Krimm. 

With him I discussed the whole range 
of problems beginning with an in- 
creased number of wooden church 
buildings and concluding with the ex- 
change of students and professors for 
study abroad. It is a truism that man 
does not live by bread alone, but one 
never sees how true it is until spiritual 
malnutrition becomes obvious. 
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Relocation of Seminary Approved by Illinois Synod 


By PAUL T. HERSCH 


FINAL APPROVAL of the plan of the 
Board of Trustees of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, May- 
wood, II, to relocate on the campus of 
the University of Chicago was given by 
a large majority at the convention of 
the Illinois Synod. Sessions were held 
in Luther Memorial Church, Quincy, 
IL, May 21-23. 

The plan, given preliminary approval 
a year ago, calls for acceptance of the 
offer of the university to locate the 
seminary in four buildings now oc- 
cupied by the Orthogenic Clinic. They 
can be available for the use of the semi- 
nary only after new provisions are 
made for the clinic. Actual removal, 
therefore, will not take place for two 
or three years. Although the buildings 
are offered to the seminary at the nom- 
inal cost of one dollar per year for 99 
years, the university exercises no con- 
trol whatever over the seminary doc- 
trinally or financially. 


Tue Inttrnors Synop is operating un- 
der a new constitution approved at this 
convention. One debatable point in con- 
nection therewith was the proposal to 


have an annual session of the Minis-. 


terium in connection with the synodical 
convention. Final vote was overwhelm- 
ingly against any such plan. 

Of singular interest to the synod was 
the report of the archivist, Prof. E. 
Theodore Bachmann, to the effect that 
while the synod’s corporate existence is 
dated from the merger of a quarter- 
century ago, actually it is 100 years 
since the first Lutheran synodical or- 
ganization was effected in Illinois. On 
Oct. 15, 1846, in Hillsboro, IL, the first 
organization came into existence. From 
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this have grown parts of the present 
Illinois Synod, and other groups. The 
following resolutions presented by 
Prof. Bachmann were unanimously ap- 
proved, namely: 

1. That the Illinois Synod memorialize 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
at the Cleveland Convention this October, 
that October 15, 1946, be recognized and 
observed as the centennial of organized 
synodical Lutheranism in Illinois, and the « 
date of organization of the Illinois Synod 
be changed on its official records to 1846. 

2. That synod appoint a committee to 
prepare a comprehensive and suitable ac- 
count of 100 years of Lutheranism in the 
State of Lllinois. ’ 


Another memorial will come to the — 
United Lutheran Church from the 
Illinois Synod, as follows: 

Because even a cursory appraisal of the 
life of the Church will indicate that as a 
whole in the field of membership (growth, 
giving, both of material wealth and per- 
sonal talents), church attendance and total 
loyalty, the record falls far short of what 
our opportunities and Gospel heritage de- 
serve. Therefore be it resolved, that the 
Executive Board itself make a study of the 
reasons for these continuing and depress- 
ing weaknesses in the body of Christ. 


In THESE DAys of financial prosperity, 
it is quite natural that financial reports 
would have been encouraging, as, of 
course, they were. Report of the treas- 
urer, Roy E. Fosberg of Rockford, 
showed a gain of $53,000 for 1945 over 
1944 in benevolence paid. In this same 
respect, it was encouraging to note that 
of 13 mission congregations in the 
Illinois Synod old enough to have 
benevolence quotas apportioned for 
1945, eight paid 100 per cent or more. 
It is one of these missions, Good Shep- 
herd in Oak Park, IIL, the Rev. Ernest 
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than 200 per cent of its two-year quota! 

Reports of the Memorial Dormitory 
campaign for Carthage College showed 
that as of Feb. 28 there had been re- 
ceived in cash or bonds $108,908.56, 
nearly half of the total estimated cost 
of the building. Carthage expecis 500 
students on the campus next year. Five 
students are now on the campus from 
British Guiana and one from Hawaii. 
Two should arrive from Puerto Rico for 
the summer session and two more by 
next September. A new student is ex- 
pected from another South American 
country, as well as two from St. Croix, 
V. L, and additional students from 
Hawaii 

Increasing emphasis on rural work 
report of the Rural Work Committee, 
calling for more funds to be used as 
grants-in-aid in helping build up sev- 
eral rural parishes in synod. To the 
$2,000 allocated for this work in 1946, 
feeling of the synod is that too long has 
there been laxity in efforts on behalf 
of rural parishes. They must be 
strengthened to assure the continued 
life of the Church in rural areas and 
in the cities as well 

Synod approved formation of guilds 
for the support cf the institutions on its 
territory. Two of these organizations 
have been in operation for some time. 
The Carthage College Guild will be 
added promptly to those organized in 
the interests of the seminary and the 
Nachusa Children’s Home. 


The Illirois Synod has expanded in 
numbers during her 25 years of ex- 
istence, more than doubling her mem- 
bership in that time. Evidence of recent 
expansion is the fact that for the Cleve- 
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land convention the synod has been 
granted two more delegates. To fill 
these two places, Secretary Luther C. 
T. Mueller of Harvard, Ul, and Treas- 
urer Roy L. Fosberg were unanimously 
elected. 


ONE CONGREGATION was admitted to 
membership in the I[llmois Synod, 
namely, Ridge Church in Morgan Park, 
Chicago, the newest mission. The Rey. 
James Robert Spaid is serving this con- 
gregation. This makes the second son 
of Pastor E. Luther Spaid of Calvary 
Church, Chicago, who is serving in the 
Chicago area. The other is Pastor John 
Spaid of Reformation Church, Chicago. 

In contrast, one congregation was lost 
to synod by removal to the American 
Lutheran Church. Applicaticn for dis- 
missal io the sister Lutheran body was 
made some time ago to the executive 
board. Formal dismissal was granted 
at this meeting of synod. The congre- 
gation is First Church, Pontiac, the 
Rev. O. H. Boening pastor. Reason for 
the change is that the congregation is 
situated in the cenier of a sirong group 
of American Latheran congregations 
and quite remote from ULC churches. 

First among the recommendations of 
the executive board of synod was the 
consideration of the need and the pos- 
sibility of calling a full-time director 
of religious education. The matier was 
referred to the conferences for study, 
the results to be reporied ai the 1947 
convention of synod. 

Report of synod’s statistician, E. F. 
Konering, showed increases in nearly 
all rubrics. Sunday school enrollment 
increased by 1550 pupils; weekday 
schools gamed 565; Children of the 
Church mereased by 168. Increase of 
$111,235 in expenditures of congrega- 
tions, for a total of $1,310,080, is easily 
the highest in the history of the synod. 
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Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Reluctant to Disband Churches _ 


By ROGER G. IMHOFF 


HoME AND RURAL MISSIONS received 
prominent attention at convention of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and 
Brotherhood at St. Paul’s Church, 
Nashville, May 21-23. Under the lead- 
ership of Frank H. Richterkessing, 
Louisville, the two-state Brotherhood 
voted to raise a $5,000 loan-fund to en- 
courage establishment of more home 
missions on the territory of synod. A 
panel discussion of the subject was led 
by Dr. J. E. Stomberger, synod pres- 
ident; C. B. Rollins, and Albert Feld- 
kircher, both of Nashville. 

Another panel on “A Stronger Syn- 
odical Brotherhood” was in charge of 
Pastor Edwin Detmer, Jesse Browning, 
and Chris Hauff, all of Nashville. A 
need for stronger congregational sup- 
port, to reach men not now active, and 
a call for more inter-church brother- 
hood unity in programs were discussed. 

“Publicity in the Lutheran Church” 
was the subject of an address by the 
Rev. Roger G. Imhoff of Louisville, re- 
vealing a need for closer acquaintance- 
ship and fellowship between our pastors 
and laymen and editors and reporters 
of local newspapers. Former Chaplain 
Day B. Werts made a strong appeal to 
the men to help curb delinquency prob- 
lems by supporting youth organizations, 
including the Boy Scouts. 

New Brotherhood officers selected for 
the coming year are: Chris Hauff, 
Nashville, president; Burgess Smith, 
Nashville, vice-president; Jesse Brown- 
ing, Covington, Ky., secretary; Clar- 
ence Birk, Nashville, treasurer. 


Synop Presment Dr. J. E. Stom- 
berger opened the synodical session 
with the communion sermon on “Stead- 
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fastly Set.” He pointed out that a 
decade of war and greed had left the 
nation in unfortunate circumstances 
and that “the church must lead the way 
out by steadfastly carrying Christ’s 
love, mercy and grace throughout the 
world.” 

Pastor Lorin Spenny of Zion Church, 
Covington, Ky., was elected president 


of synod. He is a descendant of Wil- | 
liam George Forster, who in the sum- — 


mer of 1805 became a “traveling 
preacher” of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in the new state of Ohio. Mr. 
Spenny had served for several years 


| 
| 


as secretary. Other officers elected _ 


were: Pastor Edward Hummon, Louis- 
ville, vice-president; Pastor Howard 
Wessling, Paducah, secretary; Nellis 
Kraft, Louisville, statistical secretary; 
Philip Haag, Jeffersontown, Ky., treas- 
urer; John W. G. Wernz, Louisville, lay 
member of the executive committee. 

After indicating its regret at losing 
any of its rural missions, synod voted 
to refer to the executive committee the 
matter of disbanding and selling the 
property of Cedar Grove Church, Ky. 
(a part of the Bethany Parish, Louis- 
ville), and the Dickson, Tenn., church 
which had been served by the pastor 
of First Church, Nashville, Dr. I. W. 
Gernert. Last fall synod voted to allow 
the sale of the Dickson building but 
the matter was reopened at this session 
to investigate possibilities of continuing 
the church. 


BEGINNING NEXT YEAR the various 
causes supported by synod will receive 
guaranteed amounts, as recommended 
by the apportionment committee, with 
the unofficial per capita communing 
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member basis rising to $6.30 in synod. 

Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, president of Wit- 
tenberg College, reported an increas- 
ing number of student applications for 
the fall, mainly service men, but re- 
vealed that every attempt will be made 
to enroll Lutheran boys and girls of 
high standing. He pointed out that Wit- 
tenberg is now a $5,000,000 institution. 

Dr. Willard Allbeck, professor at 
Hamma Divinity School, reported an 
increase in literary pursuits as indicated 
by several new publications, important 
additions to the seminary library, and 
the inception of a new quarterly, The 
Hamma Digest. Dr. Allbeck asserted 
that the seminary is taking a middle- 
of-the-road policy between the social 
gospel and ultra-conservatism. 

Pastor Edwin Detmer, chairman of 
the Parish and Church School Com- 
mittee, announced the first synod sum- 
mer school, Aug. 5-12, on the campus 
of Lindsay-Wilson Junior College at 
Columbia, Ky., with Pastors Arthur 
Huffman and Charles Strubel of Louis- 
ville on the administrative staff. 


IN REPORTING FOR THE United Lu- 
theran Church in America, Dr. Tulloss 
gave a clear-cut talk concerning func- 
tions and needs of boards and agencies 
of the church. He showed how many 
are gearing in with the program of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

Pastor Victor Derrick of Memphis 
gave the inspirational sermon on the 
subject, “We Would See Jesus.” He 
said that Christians aspire to see Jesus 
because “He conquers our sins, saves 
us, gives us eternal life, and has made 
peace with God for us.” 

Synod chaplain was Pastor Wessling 
who in three challenging devotionals, 
“The Heart of the Gospel,” “The Pres- 
ent Crisis,’ and “Keeping His Com- 
mandments,” revealed the shortcomings 
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of society, the church, and individuals 
in extending and practicing the gospel 

Delegates to the ULCA convention 
in Cleveland next October are Pastors 
Spenny and Hummon and Messrs. 
Leslie Eggers and August Baumer. 

Pastor Roy Troutman, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., parish, and Pastor Irwin of 
Nashville, were received into synod. 

Messages were brought by Mrs. E. R. 
Ignatz, Nashville, president of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, 
Christ Hauff for the Brotherhood, and 
Miss Phyllis Kanzler for the Luther 
League. 

First submission of a new constitu- 
tion for synod was made by Dr. Earl 
Spaid. The stewardship committee, 
headed by Pastor Gerard Busch of 
Louisville, was given permission to 
make direct approach to congregations 
not now paying benevolence in full. 

Mrs. Gilbert Voigt reported for the 
Oesterlen Home at Springfield, Ohio, 
and revealed plans for a projected 
nursery. “Our children receive better 
spiritual training than in most private 
homes,” she stated. 

Necrologist, Pastor Charles Strubel, 
reported the passing during the past 
year of Henry D. C. Loemker, synod 
statistician, and H. Nellis Kraft, both of 
Louisville. 

Motion pictures on the Louisville Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged were shown 
by Dr. I. R. Ladd of Louisville and the 
film, “The Good Fight,” on behalf of 
Lutheran World Action, was shown by 
Pastor Edward Hummon. 

Results of Board elections are: 

Pastor Charles Strubel to the Oesterlen 
Home Board; Pastor Roger G. Imhoff to 
the Board of Wittenberg College; William 
Meier, Walton, Ky., and Clarence Birk, 
Nashville, to the Louisville Home Board: 
Pastor Hummon to the Home Missions 


Board, and Dr. Robert Kinsey to the Board 
of Ministerial Education. 
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Stewardship Gets Chief Emphasis in Pittsburgh Synod 


By GEORGE E. LITTLE 


THE EMPHASIS was “STEWARDSHIP” at 
the Pittsburgh Synod convention held 
May 20-23 at Grace Church, Rochester, 
Pa. Dr. C. C. Stoughton, ULCA Execu- 
tive Director for Stewardship, gave a 
series of four lectures on this funda- 
mental activity of Christians. In still 
another address, this at a banquet of 
the synodical Brotherhood, Dr. Stough- 
ton challenged the laymen to sacrifice, 
unity, and faith. The impression that 
he made at the convention is reflected 
in his appointment, just announced, to 
deliver the Knubel-Miller Lectures at 
Pittsburgh in September. 

The town of Rochester commands the 
entrance to the Beaver Valley, a heavy- 
industry area 30 miles from Pittsburgh. 
The entire region is “historic ground” 
with respect to the Lutheran Church 
and the work of famed Dr. W. A. Passa- 
vant. On a beautiful slope overlooking 
Rochester are the Passavant Memorial 
Homes for Epileptics, and only 10 miles 
away at Zelienople are the synod in- 
stitutions for the orphans and the aged. 
How dearly the synod prizes its history 
and heritage was revealed in an action 
proposed by Dr. E. B. Burgess, former 
president, which will establish the new 
office of “Synod Historian.” 

The convention meant for President 
H. R. Shepfer a return visit to the par- 
ish where he served a 12-year pastor- 
ate prior to assuming his present office. 
The present pastor is Dr. E. A. Ortner. 


THE SYNOD MADE IMPORTANT GAINS 
during the past year, particularly in 
contributions received and in home 
mission activities. Dr. E. F. Rice, treas- 
urer, reported that for the first time 


since the synod merger of 1919 full ap- 
portionment was paid the ULC. In ad- 
dition, the Lutheran World Action con- 
tributions in 1945 totaled $89,035; 116 
per cent of quota. Delegates thrilled 
to what appears to be a revival of the 
synod’s “old missionary spirit” when 
the Rev. D. L. Houser, mission super- 
intendent, presented his first annual re- 
port. There are two new congregations . 
and another about to organize, with 12 
more fields under study, some of them 
already surveyed with promising re- 
sults. The Secretary of Statistics, Dr. 
J. R. Nicholas, reported an increase in 
baptized, confirmed and communing 
membership. There was a slight gain 
in Sunday school enrollment, following 
a downward trend over the preceding 
11 years. 


DELEGATES gave considerable atten- 
tion to two synod projects immediately 
ahead; raising of $100,000 in the coming 
months for a new chapel wing at the 
Zelienople Old People’s Home, and an 
appeal in 1947 to provide funds for con- 
struction of Lutherlyn, the leadership 
training camp. The chapel wing appeal, 
under direction of the Rev. F. B. Haer, 
is to be presented in each of the 303 
congregations in September and Octo- 
ber. Mrs. Anna Richter is matron of 
the Home. The synod expressed con- 
fidence in the leadership and program 
of Dr. R. F. Steininger, newly elected 
to direct the construction of the camp. 
The proposed Lutherlyn constitution 
was adopted, and 1947 was designated 
for the gathering of funds. The next 
convention of synod will take place just 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Where Pirates Swaggered 


By WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 


Where bloody deeds of the chieftains of the Spanish Main were done, 


ministers of Christian mercy now engage in work of serving 


It was THe Law of the cutlass that 
ruled in the commerce of the West 
Indies some two centuries ago. The Lu- 
theran churches in the Virgin Islands 
and the Guianas gave their Gospel wit- 
ness, but even the pastors were so over- 
awed by the ruthlessness of the times 
that at best they could only make a 
feeble protest against the cruelties of 
the slave trade and the barbarism of 
the pirates who in at least one instance 
had their lairs within a stone’s throw 
of the house of God. 

The cutlass is now used to cut the 
eane from which much of the world’s 
sugar is made and the great mills of the 
West Indies are this year producing 2 
- huge crop. The pirate chieftains have 
long since been driven from the seas. 
The slave trade has been wiped out. 
Meanwhile, the war for dominion is still 
being fought. The sadism of the buc- 
caneers and the lust of the slave traders 
were merely extreme manifestations of 
the evil that makes its home in the dark 
recesses of the human heart and which 
God has named sin. To wage the war 
against sin more effectively, along with 
_ His soldiers of the Cross, the pastors, 
_ God sends His “wacs,” the deaconesses. 


THERE ARE THREE serving in 
the West Indies at present. In Puerto 
| Rica Sister Rachel Reichert of the Ba!- 
_ timore Motherhouse is serving as par- 


The Rev. William G. Arbaugh is ULC Board of 
American Missions divisional secretary for Latia 
America. He has served in the West Indies 
for 20 years 
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ish deaconess in Sit. Paul's Church, San 
Juan. Her splendid gifis m music and 
feaching, through 
mand of 


her excelleni c 


ONLY NEGRO DEACONESS. Sister Edie 
Prince with kindergarten children, Frederibsied 


been used by the Lord io sirengihen 
the worship and educational program of 
that parish. Miss Frieda M_ Hoh, 2x., 
carries on a similarly blessed 
the Caiano parish She and Sisier 
Rachel, laboring together, in preparing 
Spanish literature and counseling with 
leaders in parish education and group 
activities, are giving all our Puerto 
Rican churches the benefit of their 
talents. 


work =n 


worse 


Sister Rachel 
Reichert 


fe 
Sister Alma Hartwig 


In St. Croix, the largest and south- 
ernmost of the Virgin Islands, there 
are two parishes. At Frederiksted is 
Sister Edith Prince of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. She has charge of the 
music and educational work of the con- 
gregation. Her work includes teaching 
a kindergarten of 40 children from Sep- 
tember to June. Sister Edith is the only 
Negro sister among ULC deaconesses. 
Raised by Sister Emma Francis in the 
former Ebenezer Orphanage in St. 
Croix, she was led by Sister Emma’s 
inspiring influence to aspire to the 
diaconate herself. 


CHRISTIANSTED IS THE LARGER of the 
two towns in St. Croix. Here Sister 
Maren Knudsen of the Copenhagen 
Motherhouse is the only living mission- 
ary link between the former Danish ad- 
ministration and the present American 
missionary personnel. The transfer took 
place in 1917 but Sister Maren could 
not bear to give up her work with the 
little ones in the Queen Louise Chil- 
dren’s Home and so stayed on. 

Forty-nine years a sister, she is plan- 
ning to retire to her motherhouse this 
year. She is not weary of well doing, 
but finds her strength no longer equal 
to the hard work required in a home 
for babies and small children. By rea- 
son of her long service and her loving 
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"Strongest spiritual influence” in the Virgin 
Islands is Sister Maren Knudsen, whose long 
years of service at the children's home, Chris- 
tiansted, has become a legend of loving kindness 


ways Sister Maren’s is probably the 
strongest spiritual influence in the Vir- 
gin Islands today. No other person there 
is more widely and ‘sincerely beloved 
by people of all religious backgrounds. 

Sister Maren’s successor will likewise 
be a trained nurse with special prepa- 
ration for work with children. She is 
Sister Alma Hartwig of the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse, now completing her 
training and hoping to begin her new 
work in August. 


THE SISTERS HAVE in common the 
great zeal that characterizes their work 
for Christ’s cause! They have, as the 
Lutherans of the West Indies can tes- 
tify, a full measure of their Lord’s joy 
in ministering to others. 

As soon as more deaconesses are 
available, and funds are provided for 
calling them to this field, we are anxious 
to have them. Their fine training and 
their garb are strong missionary assets 
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Why Worry? 


By ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


A DOCTOR MADE A CATALOG of things his 
patients worry about. He found that 
40 per cent of the worries were over 
things which never happened. Thirty 
per cent were over past events which 
were beyond control. Twelve per cent 
were anxieties about health, although 
most of the dread illnesses were im- 
aginary. Ten per cent of the patients 
worried over their families, friends, and 
neighbors, who were in most cases en- 
dowed with enough common sense to 
look after themselves. Eight per cent 
of the worries had real causes which 
needed attention. 

What a commentary upon our sup- 
posed-to-be sane public! A large per- 
centage of people who appear to be 
sane and intelligent in other respecis 


- permit such false reasoning to influence 


their lives. 

It is no secret that druggists today 
are selling far more sleeping tablets to 
the American public than ever before. 
At a recent meeting of a certain state 
druggist association, those affiliated 
were warned to increase precaution in 
selling sleeping tablets. It is to be re- 
gretted exceedingly that so many of our 
fellowmen have to have some sedative 
to bring the hours of sleep necessary to 
restore their working powers. The 


- pathetic, and even tragic, thing about 


our worries is that they are often a 
result of an unnecessary emotional 
state, brought about by living at too 
fast a pace, transgression, unfounded 


_ fears, false reasoning, lack of faith and 


dependence upon God. 


For A BETTER UNDERSTANDING of this 


--uneanny and too-often-uncontrollable 
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something known as fear—let us clas- 
sify it into two types: ACTIVE FEAR and 
INACTIVE FEAR. Or we could use such 
other terms as acute and chronic. 

Most people get over the first kind, 
which we call active rear. Nevertheless 
all people, at least to some degree, have 
to meet and handle it. Examples of 
this type are the emotions brought forth 
by unexpected situations, when we hear 
a burglar’s footsteps in the house at 2 
A. M., the smell of smoke, an oncoming 
collision on the highway. When these 
situations arise, you feel the rapid beat- 
ing of your heart against the walls of 
the thorax, a quickening and shorten- 
ing of breath, and often a partial black- 
out of the rational powers. 

But this type of fear, which we call 
active fear, is not too harmful, although 
terrific at the moment. It does occa- 
sionally cause heart-failure, but it is 
very seldom so serious. The vast ma- 
jority of us survive these crises in good 
order, experiencing normalcy within 
about an hour, or much less, after the 
crucial situation has passed. 


THE TYPE OF FEAR that should concern 
us seriously is INACTIVE FEAR, for this 
kind is closely allied with our useless 
worry. This type does kill people— 
many—while the first is seldom that 
brutal. This second type of fear is the 
kind that slowly slips up on people, un- 
til they find themselves with an over- 
dose that is often beyond their control 
before they realize its insidious and 
serious nature. However, it is this type 
of fear we can do something about. 

Let us list some of these inactive 
fears, They are fear of failure. Fear 
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of unhappy marital relationship, fear of 
being caught in sin, fear for children, 
fear of parents, fear of rape, fear of 
blackmail, fear of husband or wife, fear 
of burglary (which is different from 
the active fear which might come to 
anyone on hearing the footsteps of a 
burglar)—and fear of one’s self, which 
sometimes leads to suicide. Sometimes 
this inactive fear is well founded. In 
most cases its attempted justification is 
superficial. 


HEREIN WE SEE a striking difference 
between man and animal. Animals 
have a susceptibility to active fear, such 
as arises on account of the sudden ap- 
pearance of an unexpected danger. 
They seem quite immune to inactive 
fear, which is so closely allied with 
what we call worry. A dog may jump 
a southern cotton-tail, with the race 
zigzagging through the woods or over 
planted rows of stubble. If Mr. Rabbit 
eludes his would-be-captors in some 
secluded and sheltering thicket, he 
doubtless does not forget immediately 
that he needs to be somewhat on the 
lookout for Mr. Hound. But the rabbit 
does not lose good sleep because of 
worrying over the matter. Herein the 
animal outsmarts his superior—man. 
Animals may fear, but they do not 
worry. 


WE GO THROUGH LIFE afraid of too 
much. We are afraid of what will hap- 
pen. We fear what does not happen. 
We are afraid of what people will say, 
of what people do say, of what people 
don’t say. People worry about what 
they do not have; they worry about 
what they do have. 

A certain clergyman said, “Often, at 
a burial, when I have glanced at the 
coroner’s card and have noted the cause 
of death, I have known the one word 
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‘worry’ should have been written there. 
Worry has sucked all the joy and 
beauty out of countless homes. Worry 
never paid a bill, never healed a hurt, 
never prevented a calamity. All it ever 
does is to multiply misery. 

“Hope is the same thing as worry, 
only pointed in a different direction. It, 
too, imagines, supposes, expects. Neither 
hope nor worry has any real basis in 
fact. Hope can be justified, whenever 
worry can be justified. But hope builds 
strength while worry destroys it. Hope 
spreads sunshine, Worry spreads shad- 


ows. And even if disaster should finally ~ 


strike, hope will already have robbed 
it of most of its terror—the acute horror 
of anticipation.” 


LET US VIEW THE MATTER from the 
angle of the Christian. The beloved 
Apostle John had something very prac- 
tical to say about fear, “Perfect love 
easteth out fear.” Christ also had a 
great deal to say on the subject. He 
often spoke of fear and its crippling 
influences on the minds and lives of the 
people He loved. 4 

Why should I fear? Why should I 
worry? It is senseless! Useless! Need- 
less! It so often keeps life from adding 
up. It steals the fragrance from many 


a rose. But you say, “What can I do — 


about it?” You can do something about 
it, if you let God come into the picture. 

Followers of Christ have always been 
too slow to follow His wisdom in solving 
the problems of life; and when it comes 
to fear and worry, man makes no ex- 
ception. Such statements of our Lord 
as, “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” “Be not afraid”; “Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me”; “Lo, I am with you 
alway” should register upon our tired, 
restless, fretful, overburdened, tragedy- 
stricken, apparently-hopeless situations. 
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This Could Happen at a Wedding 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


There are “Ohs!” and “‘Ahs!” as the beautiful June bride comes 
up the aisle. What is she thinking about at this sacred moment? 


A WEDDING SHOULD BE a solemn, sa- 
ered occasion when God and His Word 
are given priority. But this is what 
ean happen at a church wedding: 

The decrescendo of secular music 
from the organ can no longer be heard, 
and a hushed silence settles down upon 
the spectators. The persons of the wed- 
ding party are now standing in their 
proper places in the front of the church. 

“In the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and. . . 

Mary, the bride, on the arm of her 
father, sighs in relief The procession 
is over already. . . . I like the way Jim 
smiled at me as we were coming down 
the aisle. ... 

“. . it becometh those who enter 
therein to weigh, with reverent minds, 
what the Word of God teacheth .. .” 

....1 must remember what to do... . 
Two steps forward to Jim’s side, and 
we join right hands. . .. Oh, I must not 
forget to give my flowers to Elsie... . 

“_.. For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife; and they twain shall...” 

. .. Mother probably is weeping. . . . 
Such a nerve-racking business—pre- 
pring jor < big qeediras. - 

. Wives submit yourselves unto 
See mn basende : 

. . . I was surprised to see Cousin 
Ruth in church. .. . All the way from 
Buffalo just to see my wedding. ... I 
must speak to her later. . . . 
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“T will” . That's Jim’s voice: ... 
Now it's my turn... . 

“Mary, wilt thou have this man to 
Sag 
swallows, answers firmly, “I 
will.” 

. . - Now two steps forward. . . . Get 

rid of the flowers. . . . Join right 
hands. . 

: ; 1 pronounce them Man and 
Wife...” 

Q ines we kneel... . I must be care- 
ful of my gown... . There! ... ’m wor- 
ried about getting up... .- Fil never 
forget what happened at Nancy's wed- 

“The Lord God, Who creaied our 
first parents...” 

. It will soon be over. . . . The 
service seems short. . . . Jim will kiss 
me.... Then greetings at the door... . 

._.. Grant them grace to live therein 
according to Thy Holy Word -. .” 

. I wonder how long it will take to 
get our picture taken? .. . It’s a pity 
that I'll wear this dress only once... . 

“_. . Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy 
kingdom .. .” 

. . . Oh, I must join in saying the 
Lord’s Prayer .. ” 

“_..and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

. I must get ready to stand up . . . 

. lift up His countenance upon 
you, and give...” 

A blast of secular music sends the 
newly married couple striding toward 
the rear of the church, with the faces 
of the spectators beaming. 
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The Bible Goes to School 


By EDWARD AMEND 


THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT of our 
Sunday school is a young, unassuming 
farmer, who because of the war was 
unable even to complete his high school 
education. Some time ago it was his 
turn to teach the adult Bible class. He 
conducted the lesson like a veteran, 
giving details from the Bible which are 
generally known only to well-trained 
teachers or pastors. 

Because I had but recently come into 
the congregation, this young man’s 
ability and knowledge of Scripture in- 
trigued me considerably. I thought I 
had come across an unusually talented 
Bible student. But the solution was 
quite simple: Lavern Bergstrasser, as 
it turned out, had taken a course in 
Biblical Literature in his junior year in 
high school, which gave him a more 
thorough knowledge of the Bible than 
the average church member obtains in 
a lifetime. 

LAVERN TOOK A COURSE in Biblical Lit- 
erature. The answer was as simple as 
that. But to explain how such a course 
was introduced in our local high school, 
and how it operates, will be a little more 
complicated. Our small city considers 
itself quite a religious community—in 
a sense that the majority of church 
members, who represent about half of 
our 12,000 citizens, take their religion 
seriously and will spare no effort to 
share their spiritual experiences with 
others. By far the greatest number of 
the Protestant churches, however, are 
more or less what one could call typi- 
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cally Southwestern, the leading denom- 
inations being the Baptist, the Meth- 
odist, and the Christian (Disciples). 
About five or six years ago the Dis- 
ciples had an energetic minister who 
determined to introduce the study of 
the Bible in the public schools. He or- 
ganized a committee, representing those 
churches which were interested, and by 
the use of every available pressure suc- 
ceeded in putting the matter over. 


THE coURSE wAs from the very begin- 
ning a great success, for it was intro- 
duced as an auxiliary English course, 
and also because its very first instructor 
was a very able and efficient professor 
of the local A. & M. College, who loved 
teaching the Bible so much that she 
cared little for financial rewards and 
offered her services almost free. Since 
its inauguration, however, the course 
has undergone certain changes, becom- 
ing—as it is at present—a purely re- 
ligious and an elective subject, but of- 
fering nevertheless the same full credit 
as any other high school subject. 

It is obvious that it would be difficult 
or wholly impossible to evaluate prop- 
erly all the good that this thorough 
study of the Bible has already accom- 
plished among the hundreds of grad- 
uates who have taken advantage of it. 
It is estimated that almost 50 per cent 
of all graduates of our high school have 
had a full year, or at least one semes- 
ter, of this religious training. 

Although the course is elective, and 
only such as are genuinely interested 
will enroll, yet it is surprising to note 
the various groups that do take the 
course. Because our community is pre- 
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dominantly Protestant, it stands to rea- 
son that most of those enrolling are 
from the Baptist, Methodist, and Chris- 
tian churches, but also almost every 
other sect or denomination is repre- 
sented, including quite a sprinkling of 
Catholics and Mormons who study the 
Bible open-mindedly. 


WHERE COULD ONE FIND a truly zealous 
pastor who would not welcome the op- 
portunity of instructing a group of 60 
to 70 young people a full hour each day 
for 175 days of the year, with the au- 
thority of a fully accredited high school 
teacher who can enforce his preroga- 
tives of giving credits or withholding 
them, just as any other teacher will do? 
Even if this study of the Bible merely 
implies reading and superficially ana- 
lyzing the contents of the Bible from a 
factual standpoint, and a non-theo- 
logical discussion of Scripture passages, 
yet the holy Scriptures are a mighty 
weapon in themselves, and there is no 
doubt that such a course will affect 
favorably the lives of young people. 


HIGH SCHOOL AGE is the most impres- 
sionable age in the development of our 
youthful citizens. It is the time when 
most of the young people are asking 
questions about the serious side of life, 
and from personal experience I know 
that they would rather discuss their 
problems in the classroom than in Sun- 
day school or young people’s meetings. 


Bible truths and religious questions are © 


consequently analyzed as naturally as 
questions of physics and world events, 
and for many the answers given are ac- 
cepted much more readily than if they 
were presented in connection with 
church activities. 

It is of course understood that even 
the best of courses in any school can 
under no circumstances supplant or 
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even equal the training in churches. 
But such a course can certainly furnish 
an ideal basis upon which to plant the 
seeds of true faith. 

It stands to reason that since all re- 
ligious training is primarily the task of 
the Christian Church, religious educa- 
tion in public schools must be sub- 
sidized by the churches of the com- 
munity which are interested in the plan. 
In our own case, the costs are excep- 
tionally low. We pay our instructor 
$60 a month for the school term, and 
since the Bible alone is used as the 
primary textbook, the total expenditure 
for the whole year does not exceed 
$600, or 10 cents per adult member of 
the participating churches. 


WE ARE ALL AGREED that the need of 
teaching religion to our American 
youth, particularly to reach those mil- 
lions who have no church connection, 
is at present very great. Every con- 
scientious Christian feels that some- 
thing ought to be done to counteract 
the rising tide of a certain pernicious, 
peculiarly American, natural religion, 
which is church-less, Bible-less, and— 
considered from an orthodox religious 
standpoint—also quite God-less and 
Christ-less. The prevalent idea of so 
many of our citizens is that it does not 
matter in the least what you believe, 
as long as you are sincere and treat 
your fellowmen decently. 

And yet Americans as a whole are 
not antagonistic toward the churches or 
toward the Bible. Because of the gen- 
eral widespread ignorance of Scrip- 
tures, the ideas of many are grossly 
perverted and their outlook upon life 
is pathetically warped. This, therefore, 
is the greatest reason that all conscien- 
tious Christians should join forces and 
make it possible that religious educa- 
tion is given in every public school. 
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On My Way 


By ELIZABETH HARTIG 


Missionary-nurse, outward bound for India, describes her 
preparation for career of Christian service 


IN MY EARLIEST youTH, I heard the 
call of the mission field through the 
words of ardent pastors and mission- 
aries. As an extremely young listener, 
I dreamed a dream which was to re- 
main with me ever after. It was during 
a comparatively minor illness requiring 
hospitalization that nursing came to my 
attention as a profession. Not only does 
it require intellectual and manual 
ability, but it provides self-discipline 
and service of the highest order. I 
knew I had found what I had been 
seeking when the career of missionary 
nursing was pointed out to me by a 
friend. 

It was at this time that the ULC 
Board of Education and the Women’s 
Missionary Society came into my life 
to give me guidance and tangible as- 
sistance. By means of scholarship 
grants-in-aid I was able to complete 
two years of work at the University of 
Saskatchewan while waiting to comply 
with the age regulations of one of the 
finest nursing training schools in Can- 
ada—the Royal Victoria. This period 
gave me more adequate preparation and 
maturity so necessary in the nursing 
profession. My training proved to be 
extremely interesting and _ satisfying. 
Throughout the entire time encourage- 
ment and inspiration came to me at op- 
portune moments from’ the Church 

Board and from friends. 

' While I was in training my: father 
died and I was able to continue my 
study only because’ my family made 
real sacrifices. 
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.to maintain a home. 


GRADUATION IN 1942 brought with it 
many responsibilities. I felt I could no 
longer delay assuming my share of 
home responsibilities. The salaries of 
western Canadian Lutheran pastors are 
not such that they can provide ample 
legacies for their families, nor are the 
pensions of pastors’ widows sufficient 
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By taking ad- 
vantage of a short post-graduate course 
in clinical teaching and supervision, I 
found I would be able to assume a bet- 
ter professional position as well as to 
acquire valuable experience for my 
future work—far removed though they 
seemed to be. Specializing in surgery, 
I was able to hold two positions which 
served a vital need in the community, 
especially during the war crisis. The 
work brought with it professional and 
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spiritual growth, and gave me the sat- 
isfaetion of being with my family. 

When the triennial objective of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church was pub- 
licized, I could no longer resist the plea. 
I accepted it joyfully and humbly, in 
the knowledge that the Saviour had 
promised His presence and guidance to 
the first disciples, and that He has never 
been known to fail His followers. The 
hospitals of the Andhra Lutheran 
Church are striving valiantly to provide 
a much needed health program for the 
people of India. Perhaps my efforts may 
be of help. 


AT PRESENT I AM MAKING my last 
preparations at the University of West- 
ern Ontario to learn the art of teaching 
the principles of my profession. Once 


again the Women’s Missionary Society 
has made this study possible through 
scholarship funds. The closer the time 
of my departure for India comes, the 
more modest I feel about the great con- 
fidence that has been placed in me over 
so long a period. The original dream of 
missionary service seems long ago, but 
because of the rich and challenging in- 
fluence of my pastor-father, the wise 
and. self-denying example of my 
mother, the encouragement received 
from brothers and sisters in making 
their life choices, and through guidance 
and tangible assistance of the church 
and friends, it is at last coming true. 

My ship is launched, and my sails 
are trimmed. With God to guide, I pray 
my voyage to be truly worthy, and my 
destination, by His grace, eventually 
assured. 


Live your life while. you have it. Life is a splendid gift. There 
is nothing small in it. For the greatest things grow by God’s law out 
of the smallest. But to live your life, you must discipline it. You 
must not fritter it away in “fair purpose, erring act, inconstant will”; 
but must make your thoughts, your words, your acts, all work to 
the same end, and that end not self, but God. This is what we call 


character. 


—FiLoRENCE NIGHTINGALE 
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Strangers No Longer 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


You MIGHT CALL it an inter-cultural 
conference. The man, a Negro, brought 
the two women together, one a Jew, 
the other’ a Gentile. 

The place? The main concourse of a 
huge railroad station. The women? Two 
strangers, travelers who chanced to 
share the services of a Red Cap. 
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The first woman was small and slim, 
young, quietly dressed. There was 
nothing to make her stand out from 
the crowd. But if you looked a second 
time you noticed her lovely brown hair. 

The Red Cap brought the second 
woman to the next seat and said, “Now 
you sit down here, right beside this 
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other lady, and stay here. I got her 
bags, too. I'll get you both on the same 
train, but stay here.” And off he went. 

“He is the most obliging person,” 
said the second woman, sitting down. 
“He’s gone to all kinds of trouble for 
me—took me to the stationmaster to 
get my complicated ticket straightened 
out.” 

THE FIRST WOMAN SMILED. Then they 
fell into the easy conversation of two 
strangers who will probably never see 
each other again. The first woman 
needed someone to talk to. The sad, 
all-gone look in her eyes was genuine. 
She had just come from a naval base 
where she had been visiting her hus- 
band. It was no consolation to her that 
the vast station was crowded with 
women of similar experiences. It was 
her home that was disrupted, her life 
that was being lived in a queer state of 
suspended animation. 

But it helped to tell someone about 
it. They talked on comfortably, and 
presently care to the race question. 
The first woman had ideas about that. 

“T believe that Negroes ought to have 
their own schools, their own parts of 
the city to live in, but theirs ought to 
be just as good as ours.” 

“They never are as good, though” 
murmured the second woman. “No, it 
is my deepest conviction that every in- 
dividual has a right to be treated as 
a person, not as a unit of a larger 
group.” 

THE sEconD woman thought it over. 
“I see what you mean, One Negro 
stages a hold-up, and people say, ‘all 
negroes are like that.’” 

“It’s the bad qualities of the indi- 
vidual that are always applied to all 
others of his race, too. I never heard 
anyone say that all Negroes are gen- 
iuses in chemistry because Dr. Carver 


was. You know, Id like to start a 
movement to end the use of ‘all’—all 
Negroes,’ ‘all Germans,’ ‘all Japs,’ ‘all 
Americans.’ ‘All women,’ too,” she 
added, and they laughed. 

“It muddies up our thinking,” the 
second woman went on. “It is the 
thing that happens to the Jew all the 
time.” 

The first woman sat up straighter. 
“T am a Jew,” she said quietly. 

The second woman was silent for a 
minute. “I suppose I would not have 
said that if I had known,” she admit - 
ted, “but it is true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s true. Well-meaning Gen- 
tiles say to me, ‘You don’t look like a 
Jew.’ Why, Jews don’t look alike. There 
are all kinds. They don’t act alike. They 
don’t think alike.” 

“Neither do Gentiles. Nor Negroes.” 

THEY TALKED ON. Nothing important. 
Nothing new. But two women had dis- 
covered that differences in creed and 
background were not barriers. Each 
had something to give to the other, a 
glimpse into another way of living. 

They were explorers, exploring new 
paths. There was so much to find out. 
“What do you think about this? How 
do you feel about that?” 

Suddenly the Red Cap was there 
again, their luggage under his arms. 

“Train’s in,’ he announced. “You 
just follow me.” 

The women stood up with that single- 
minded urgency that goes with catch- 
ing a train. 

“We'll talk in the train,” the one said 
abstractedly. 

But the Red Cap, who had unknow- 
ingly engineered this conference, ended 
it. 

“This coach for the Chicago lady,” 
he said, “And yours, lady, is the one 
fartherest back.” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Whitsunday Approaches the Eastwick Parsonage 


“Sorry,” sHouTep Marx, “we don’t 
need anything today. Go on. Try 
_ somewhere else.” I heard the back door 


Joan looked at me over the corner of 
her Girl Scout handbook from which 
Td been trying to help her choose her 
next badge attempt. “Aren’t boys the 
rudest things? I hope I never have any 
sons. At least, if I do I hope they are 
more polite than Mark Lathrop.” 

There was a hint of accusation in her 
tone, but before I could take up the 
challenge, the front doorbell rang. 

Mark galloped to answer it. “G’wan, 

I told you we're not buying anything 
today.” 

“Oh, you nasty boy!” squealed a fem- 
inine voice. “Why don’t you just go 
wash your face in some nice sulfuric 
acid? Now, stop your fooling and teil 
me if your mother is home.” 

“Have you a card? Mrs. Lathrop 
rever sees anyone unless they send 
their card up with the butler.” 

“Butler! You wouldn’t even make a 
good hired man,” another girl shrieked. 


I pecmpep Ip BETTER go down before 
there was bloodshed on the parsonage 
steps. Francie Hedges and Mildred 
Jepson stood in the doorway, their 
arms heaped high with what looked like 
white material of some sori. 

“Mrs. Lathrop,” exclaimed Francie, 
suddenly grown-up and gracious, “we 
are having difficulties and we wondered 
whether it would be imposing to ask 
you to help us?” 

“Not if I can help out. What is ail 
that stuff you have there?” 

“Our gowns for confirmation. You 
see — 

“Come in and put them down. You 
don’t want to stand holding those heavy 
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things. They're quite a load” 

White was soon billowmg m every 
direction. Francie spread hers on the 
davenport, then perched on the arm. 
“Pastor Lathrop said these things would 
be coming from the place that reris 
them and they might be a little mussed. 
So Millie and I just oozed helpfulness” 


and offered to press any that locked 
too bad to wear tomorrow. Now w look 
at them. They look as though someone 


had curled up in them and had a good 


$s Big one or iw 
Mildred, “it’s both boxes full” 

“Now, our cables: Mrs. Anthony, 
is this,” Francie grinned, “shall we cart 
them home, press them and then get 
them all rumpled up again bringing 
them back to the church, or shall we 
impose on you, iron them here and take 
them over one by one as we finish?” 

“That doesn’t sound like much of a 
problem to me. Do them here, of 
course.” 

“You don’t really mind? We wont 
be in your way when you go to get 
lunch? These are going to take ages!” 

“No. Let me see. The kitchen is too 
streamlined for more than one or two 
people to turn around at the same time. 
Suppose we have Mark set up the iron- 
ing board in the playroom? You can 
really spread out down there.” 

“And it will do Mark good to have 
something constructive io do,” agreed 
Francie, her manner at once disdain- 
ful and proprietary. 

With great originality, Mark growled. 
“*Z7at so?” Apparently he felt, himseii, 
that the remark was hardly crushing 
enough to suit the occasion, for he 
grabbed her by the shoulder and gave 
her a little shake. He seemed about 
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to slap her as he sometimes does when 
he’s fooling with Joan but he caught 
himself and propelled her toward the 
kitchen instead. 


I BELPED THEM SET UP the ironing 
board, regulated the control of the iron, 
provided a clean white cloth for press- 
ing, then fied before I could be handed 
the whole job. I had a feeling that 
either Mrs. Hedges or Mrs. Jepson 
would have taken over for the girls, 
but it would be better for them—and 
for me, I had to admit—ito let them 
carry it through alone. 

As I went upstairs, a crescendo of 
hoarse bellowings at the kitchen door 
announced the arrival of more of 
Mark’s pals. At the same time, Joan 
who had been close at my heels did an 
abrupt about-face and streaked for the 
gameroom. I won't stop you, I thought, 
but here’s hoping they don’t hurt your 
feelings. You're just a kid to them and 
will be for the next few years. You'd 
be wiser to stick to your scouting till 
you're really old enough for Mark’s 
crowd. 

The telephone was ringing. When I 
answered I was pleasantly surprised to 
hear Mrs. Cline’s contralto. I had met 
her several times at P.T.A. meetings. 
She had described herself as “just a 
heathen,” which is the modern way of 
saying, “I’ve neglected, for one reason 
or another, to find a church where I 
can feel at home.” 

“T wanted to tell you,” she said, “how 
much Linda enjoyed the picnic on 
Memorial Day.” 

“Tm glad of that. We surely enjoyed 
having her.” 

“She likes Joan so much and just 
admires everything she does—her 
swimming, her dramatic talent, and es- 
pecially her clothes.” 

“That's very nice, for Joan likes her 


too. She seems to be the witty mem-- 


ber of the class who can keep everyone 


laughing.” 
“Sometimes out of season, too. But 
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perhaps I'd better tell you why I called.” 
I thought so too, for by this time my — 
curiosity was so strong I could almost | 
reach out and stroke it like a kitten. 
“Linda wants to come to your Sunday 
schoo] and since we aren’t members — 
of the church where she goes now, I © 
saw no reason why she should not 
change if she really wants to. I’ve 
heard quite a few parents say that the 
children in your Sunday school just 
hate to miss a single Sunday.” 

“J think that’s true. Our new lessons 
are particularly well adapted to each 
age level and our teachers try to use 
them as they were intended to be used 
—each child having his own book and 
doing the suggested written work.” 

“Of course, I realize that part of 
Linda’s reluctance at present may be 
due to the fact that her father and I 
don’t go, but so far we haven’t found a 
church where we can both worship.” 

“Have you been here?” I laughed 
but we both knew the question was a 
serious one. 

“No, we haven’t, but if Linda staris 
coming to Sunday school, her father 
and I will make an effort to get there 
once in a while, at least.” 


WE TALKED FOR A BIT LONGER about 
community doings that interested us 
both, before I hung up. No sooner had 
I put down the instrument than it 
pealed again. This time it was Miss 
Blanche Hefflinger. She sounded tense 
as she asked, “Is Roger there?” 

“There are a good many of the cate- 
chetical class in our gameroom. I'll see 
whether he’s with them.” 

“Would you please? And if he’s there 
send him right home. Ethel is ill and 
I need him. Good-by.” 

The noise in the basement was deaf- 
ening. I spared a thought from my 
worry about Miss Ethel to wonder 
whether these carefree young calves 
were the same boys and girls who 
would stand reverently at the altar to- 
morrow. But of course they were. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Thin Skinned 


The superintendent of our Sunday school 
is a fine fellow, and I believe he is leading 
the school in a commendable way. He has 
been in church work only a few years, 
but he reads periodicals and books on 
church work and religious education. The 
school has made more actual progress un- 
der his leadership than under the previous 
superintendent in 15 years. The former 
leader was content to do everything as 
it had been done in the past. 

But this man is extremely sensitive to 
anything which is said or done that can 
be interpreted as personal criticism. Often 
he takes offense at remarks which had no 
reference to him at all. Again and again 
he has wanted to give up the work be- 
cause of some imagined fault-finding in- 
sinuation. Some of us are afraid he may 
quit one of these days if some little thing 
hits him the wrong way. What. can be 
done? 


Every community and church has its 
‘ quota of persons whose skin is thin. 
They find it hard to take the raps, and 
their imaginations work overtime. This 
is especially true of meditative persons 
who have had little experience in deal- 
ing with the public, They don’t realize 
what a tough hide one has to have in 
order to survive the give-and-take of 
getting along with groups. But, while 
some may find it almost impossible to 
adjust to such conditions, many are able 
to make the shift, especially if they 
receive some wise guidance. 

Isn’t it possible to keep rather close 
to this man and help him over some 
of the rough spots? Can’t someone help 
him ‘realize that everyone who deals 
with numbers of people has to absorb 
a good many cuffs and blows as a per- 
fectly natural part of the experience? 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


Everyone, from the president of the 
United States to the township tax-col- 
lector, from a synod president to a local 
committee member, is sure to feel the 
lash. That is part of the democratic 
process. = 

This superintendent may be assured 
that experience will lead him into 
greater capacity to take verbal barbs 
and jolts, and to deal with tricky man- 
euvers. Recognition that everyone in a 
similar position has to contend with 
the same kind of irritations may also 
prove a tonic. 

Anyone in such a position needs to 
have good reasons for the moves which 
he makes, and then deal kindly with 
people, overlook everything possible, 
accord others a right to their opinions, 
be reasonable, invite confidence, and 
compromise where no damage will re- 
sult. Each surmounted difficulty will 
make the going easier. But for one who 
insists upon imagining the worst and 
conjuring up bugaboos the road is not 
likely to get very much smoother. 


Right and Wrong 


What makes any word, thought, or act 
right or wrong? 


The principle of intelligent love, as 
expressed in Jesus’ words and acts, is 
the Christian basis of right and wrong. 
This idea rests upon reverence for per- 
sonality. And reverence, in turn, is 
based upon the realization that the per- 
sonality or soul is the highest value in 
the universe, God himself alone ex- 
eepted. The belief that right is what- 
ever yields the greatest pleasure, brings 
about the largest self-realization, or 
follows conscience, does not hold water. 
Any other principle but Christ’s will 
soon lands one in trouble, 
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BOOKS 


Most Famous Stream 


The River Jordan. By Nelson Glueck. 


Westminster. 


268 pages. $3.50. 


This river is probably the world’s most famous stream for both Jews and Christians. 
Yet to the vast majority of us, the Jordan is only a name or perhaps a symbol. This 


book makes it a reality. 


In part this is due to the magnificent collection of photographs the author has 
gathered. Airplane panoramas, Arab scenes, and ancient statues combine to give the 


stay-at-home a clear picture of what he 
would see if the opportunity of visiting 
Palestine’s Jordan Valley were to present 
itself to him. 

But even more valuable than these illus- 
trations is the text, written by an ac- 
knowledged authority. Dr. Glueck, di- 
rector of the American School of Orien- 
tal Research at Jerusalem, serves as guide 
and narrator on this conducted tour. With 
him you can go from the headwaters of the 
Jordan, above the Lake of Galilee, to the 
point where the muddy river merges with 
the “lifeless flood of the Dead Sea.” He 
even permits you to share im his search 
for a long-buried community that once 
played a part in Biblical history. And 
his cultivated historical imagination makes 
many an ancient incident assume depth 
and life as he places it once more in its 
geographical setting. 

This is a fine book. Bible students will 
be grateful for it. JoHN ScHMIDT 


From Synagogue to Church 
Christ Finds a Rabbi. By George Benedict. 
Westbrook, Philadelphia. 288 pages. $2. 


This is the author’s autobiography. The 
first edition was published in 1932, soon 
after the rabbi openly accepted the Christ- 
Messiah as his saviour. This revised edi- 
tion has fourteen years of Christian expe- 
rience in retrospect rather than prospect; 
it is more mature and, therefore, of greater 
value. 

Lytton Strachey once said that it is as 
difficult to write a good “Life” as it is to 
live it. It must be so much more difficult 
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to write one’s own life; modesty proves an 
inevitable handicap. However, Rabbi 
Benedict did very well with it. He bares 
his life before his readers and lets them 
see his mental and spiritual struggles. The 
stepping over the threshold from the 
Synagogue into the Church calls for un- 
daunted courage and faith. 

Jewish readers will frown at this book 
and its author, but Christian readers will 
be inspiringly thrilled with it. Only those 
who are attached to Christ can appreciate 
the power that drew the rabbi to Him. 
It is quite common nowadays for Jews 
to enter the Christian Church, but not so 
common for a rabbi to take that step. The 
reason for it becomes obvious as one reads 
“Christ Finds a Rabbi.” 

This book is recommended to all who 
would have an insight into Judaism and 
would like to become acquainted with the 
birth-pangs of a Jewish soul as it enters 
the abundant life in Christ Jesus. The 
book is instructive, inspiring, and of gen- 
eral interest. Those interested in evan- 
gelism and missionary enterprise will find 
it just what they were looking for. 

Dan B. Bravin 


Theology Today 


This is the Message. By Franz Hildebrandt. 
Lutterworth Press. 124 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Among the German refugees who man- 
aged to escape Hitlerism before the war 
and found refuge in England were several 
German pastors. They were kindly re- 
ceived, and especially did the Bishop of 
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Chichester take a warm interest in them. 
Yet the encounter of Anglican churchmen 
and Lutheran pastors revealed some deep- 


seated differences in theological outlook, a. 


different conception of the meaning of 
revelation and grace, and of the task and 
place of the church. This is the Message 
is an attempt to clarify the stand of the 
German Lutherans and to defend it against 
attacks from their English friends, both 
liberal and orthodox. 

Dr. Hildebrandt is well qualified for this 
task. In Germany he served as associate 
pastor with Martin Niemoeller in Berlin- 
Dahlem. His lic. theol. thesis gained re- 
spect for him as a Luther scholar. In Eng- 
land he wrote a book on Niemoeller. He 
is now a pastor and lecturer in Cambridge, 
and promises to publish soon a learned 
work on Melanchthon. 

Very superficially, the author’s em- 
phases in this book may be characterized 
by such slogans as: dialectical theology 
against idealism, theology of the Word 
against mysticism and pantheism, special 
against general revelation, Paulinism 
against Augustinianism, Luther renais- 
sance against Plotinus renaissance, obe- 
dience-ethics against value-ethics. 

But, fortunately, the author is not in- 
terested in defending ecclesiastical or the- 
‘ological platforms and slogans. He tries 
to pick his own path between falsehoods 
on the right and on the left, taking as his 
guide a few pertinent passages of I John 
that serve as basis for the discussion. 
American readers, and especially Luther- 
ans, will therefore find the book a good 
introduction into Continental Lutheran 
thought, even though they may be dis- 
turbed by the all too gketchy, conversa- 
tional, and loosely knit style of the whole. 

U. S. Leupotp 


Doctor's Story 


Doctors East Doctors West. An American 
Physician's Life in China. By Edward H. Hume. 
W. W. Norton. 278 pages. $3. 


Would that there were more books like 
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Doctors East Doctors West and more men 
like its humane and understanding author. 
The only readers who could possibly be 
disappointed in this account of an Amer- 
ican physician’s long professional career in 
China would be those individuals who ex- 
pect gory technical details or professional 
gossip in a medical autobiography. Of these 
unpleasant and unnecessary details the 
book is singularly free. 

Just the same, Doctor Hume takes his 
readers in the wards of the Yale Mission 
Hospital and on his sick calls to the homes 
of wealthy conservative officials and poor 
farmers. He tells of the reputation he ac- 
quired as a “cut-with-the-knife-doctor,” 
though his patients preferred the classically 
trained Chinese scholar-physician for non- 
surgical ailments. Against the scientific 
advantages of the laboratory trained West- 
erner who uses “dream medicine” to pro- 
duce anesthesia and “hollow needle med- 
icine” for injections stands the astute em- 
pirical skill of the Chinese practitioner in 
matters of diagnosis and medication. 

One of the most appealing features of 
the book is Dr. Hume’s high regard for the 
ancient Chinese medical lore. This re- 
spect for the land in which he labors ex- 
tends from purely medical matters to the 
whole of Chinese culture and philosophy. 
Through his long years of residence and 
his intimate contacts with native col- 
leagues and patients, Dr. Hume has ab- 
sorbed much of the refinement and prac- 
tical philosophy of the Chinese classics. 
The reader is constantly enriched and de- 
lighted by such choice bits of wisdom as 
“By nature all men are alike; their cus- 
toms differ widely,” or “to see what is 
right and fail to do it is the mark of a 
coward.” 

At a time when the Far East is much 
in the news, Dr. Hume has wisely re- 
minded us that “only those can enter ef- 
fectively into her life who approach 
China’s citadel by the way of friendship.” 

Author and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated upon a book that in content and 
workmanship leaves nothing to be desired. 

Cart J. ScHINDLER 
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JeroAs the Dash 


The Board of Deaconess Work for 
the ULCA has authorized the Mother- 
houses at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
to encourage recognition of high edu- 
cational standards in connection with 
the training of young women who may 
enter the diaconate. There is no criti- 
cism of past regimes in this later pol- 
icy but rather a discernment of facul- 
ties that are now available and advan- 
tages of a wider culture that will be 
gained by articulating Muhlenberg 
College and Susquehanna University 
with our diaconal institutions. By 
agreements entered into by the sev- 
eral boards, college graduation, and the 
degree of Bachelor of Education will 
be granted where the necessary “cred- 
its” have been gained through instruc- 
tion at the Motherhouses and “in resi- 
dence” at the scholastic institutions. 

In making this arrangement, the pur- 
pose has been such an extended scho- 
lastic equipment for women as will en- 
able them to enter intelligently into 
those contacts in the propagation of 
Christian faith in educational as well 
as other spheres of modern life. 

As would be expected, the new ar- 
rangement is not of impulsive or briefly 
considered origin. Demands of the 
times, the ambitions for wider services 
among young women, and the calls 
upon the church to give wider access 
to the resources of its established di- 
aconal institutions have been carefully 
examined. The “ministry of mercy” to 
which the sisters have been consecrated 
will not lose its high place in the re- 
gard of Lutheran testimony to the Gos- 
pel, but it will be complemented. Its 
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appeal will be constantly broadened. 

The Motherhouses in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia are in the second half- 
century of their serving. Both have 
prepared a large number of young 
women who have served parishes and 
institutions with skill and consecration 
beyond words of expression. The same 
opportunities to enter the Mother- 
houses will be continued, but an ex- 
tension of training has now been made 
available. Preparation for a useful ca- 
reer is now offered. THe LUTHERAN 
suggests to leaders in our congrega- 
tions the spread of information con- 
cerning this policy of the Board of 
Deaconess work. 


Women and Church Work 

Whoever has been attentive to the 
social changes that have affected the 
activities of women in the past half- 
century, has been impressed by their 
extent. The formula proposed for the 
women of Germany by the late Em- 
peror William II, “Church, Kitchen and 
Children,” is not forgotten; but when 
it is quoted the purpose is usually to 
demonstrate its inadequacy for the 
gentler sex in this twentieth century. 
Here, as in other fundamental situa- 
tions of active life, “things have 
changed.” z 

For example, the amount of floor 
space in the average recently-built 
home is far less than was deemed 
necessary a half-century ago. Indeed, 
so likewise is the ceiling height. Re- 
cently we needed a door seven feet 
high; we were compelled to order it 
“special” or patronize a junk yard. The 
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number of rooms was often greater 
and a bedroom for a servant was stand- 
ard. The machinery for fighting dirt 
consisted of a broom and a mop, plus 
a scrubbing brush and a cushion on 
which to kneel. Now one applies a 
sweeper or a vacuum cleaner. Weekly 
cleaning day may involve hired help 
for an eight-hour period, meals pro- 
vided. “Domestic service” is not as 
popular as it was in the previous cen- 
tury, when immigration was more nu- 
merous and mechanical or clerical jobs 
were largely handled by men. Labor- 
saving machinery—had there not been 
a multiplication of the commodities in 
use—would have precipitated mass un- 
employment or the reduction of agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial transactions to a minimum. In fact, 
demands stimulated by invention, re- 
search, and discontent used up man 
power and called upon women to 
occupy positions in which physical 
strength was not an essential. 

Then by improvements in machines 
that employed leverage, electric gad- 
gets and compressed air enabled “Rosie 
the riveter” to take the place of her 
soldier or sailor husband. The so- 
called heavy industry became a com- 
mercial term. Shorter hours, more 
comforts in stores and factories, safety 
devices and cleanliness were the only 
extra conditions incident to. employ- 
ment of women in industry. 

But there are some intangibles that 
that must have consideration. Women’s 


employment -in gainful pursuits (to 


quote a title used by the census re- 
ports) divided her attention and used 
more of her strictly feminine energy 
than could be spared even when she 
earned a generous wage. Domestic 
pursuits (those comprised in the for- 
mula cited above) suffered and, in a 
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considerable number of families, were 
neglected. The results are now alarm- 
ingly visible in broken homes, neg- 
lected children, the indulgence by 
women in drinking and smoking, and 
in forms of infidelity. 

Returning to a peacetime regime, the 
decline in gainful employment for 
women is one of industrys severest 
headaches. Undoubtedly their response 
to the need of their “manning” the 
machinery of war production enabled 
the United States to provide the man 
power and munitions which gave vic- 
tory to the United Nations. We have 
read that navy yards employed 150,000 
women; 300,000 had a share in the pro- 
duction of aircraft. In 1942. their reg- 
istration at employment offices totaled 
1,500,000 persons. “Since V. E Day, 
1,000,000 have discontinued wartime 
employment.” They are not blamed 
with the creation of industrial confu- 
sion, but they cannot avoid responsi- 
bility for a share in the economic con- 
fusion now creating intense anxiety in 
our country. 

Does all this concern the church? 
Certainly it does. Many women nes- 
lected the demands of their religion, or 
perhaps one should say they gave pri- 
ority to patriotic and economic duties, 
not having time and energy for both. 
But the religion of us all is proportion- 
ate to our activities in our church and 
its congregations. It is the conviction 
of the writer of these paragraphs that 
women as individuals and as members 
of auxiliaries (Sunday schools, mis- 
sionary societies, Luther Leagues, and 
so on) should meditate upon and give 
Christian testimony to the obligations 
of their sex fo healing the infections 
incident to the recent World War. 


Nathan 22. Melhorn 


Pittsburgh Convention 
(from page 18) 


a few miles from the camp, at First 
Church, Butler, and will thereby afford 
a special opportunity for the pastors 
and laymen to view the site, develop- 
ment, and construction. 


A vivip Picture of the many causes 
before the church was presented by 
Dr. W. H. Greever, Secretary of the 
ULC and its official representative to 
this convention. Another ULCA leader 
spoke informally, Dr. Edgar Snyder, 
new executive secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. One of the high- 
lights was an address by Dr. O. F. 
Nolde of Philadelphia, who was a 
church representative to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Secured through the 
efforts of the synod Department of 
Social Action, he spoke on “The Church 
and World Peace.” 


THE CONVENTION ADOPTED A PLAN sug- 
gested by the ULC Board of Educa- 
tion with reference to students for the 
ministry. In another year the synod 
Committee on Ministerial Education 
will direct the studies and oversee the 
conduct and progress of all such stu- 
dents, irrespective of their congrega- 
tion membership or receiving of finan- 
cial aid. Another action paved the way 
for establishing a graduate school for 
synod pastors desiring to pursue ad- 
vanced studies. It is to be held every 
summer, three weeks in August. In a 
Special Order the ,convention paid 
tribute to four pastors who have com- 
pleted 50 years of service: J. H. Miller, 
L. O. Benze, C. W. Molnar, and one who 
still serves a pastorate, C. D. Russell, 
at East Pittsburgh. A supplementary 
pension plan was adopted, to go in ef- 
fect Jan. 1 in the event the ULC does 
not adopt a satisfactory plan at the 
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Cleveland convention. The President’s 
Report revealed that of the 23 pastors 
who served as chaplains in the armed 
forces, nearly all have returned to 
civilian life and most of them are now 
serving parishes. 


A MEMORIAL FROM the Central Con- 
ference recommended purchase of par- 
sonages for the two full-time officers, 
president and missionary superintend- 
ent, and preferably in the “northern 
metropolitan area of Pittsburgh.” The 
synod adopted it. At a later session 
the convention voted an increase of 
salary to both officers. Balloting for 
part-time officers resulted in re-elec- 
tions of the Rev. Paul Schnur as sec- 
retary, Dr. W. A. Logan as secretary 
of beneficence, and likewise of Dr. Rice 
and Dr. Nicholas. Prominent among 
the laymen who presented reports 
were George Black of Meadville, super- 
intendent of Bethesda Home; Prof. Roy 
Johnson of Thiel College, president of 
the Synod Brotherhood; and Roy 
Henrickson of Zelienople, member of 
the Executive Committee, Luther 
League of America. 

A committee headed by Dr. J. B. 
Gardner presented a detailed study on 
catechetical material available for adult 
instruction. 

An impressive devotional service 
preceded the opening session, a “Sea- 
son of Thanksgiving for Peace, Prayer 
for the Members of Synod Still in 
Service, and Memorial Service for the 
Fallen.” At the morning devotions the 
Rev. P. W. O. Heist presented a series 
of three meditations, “The Eternal 
Word in a World of Time,” “The Word 
of God and the World of Man,” and 
“The Word of Life for a Dying World.” 
Convention chaplain was the Rev. E. V. 
Roland, and the director of music was 
the Rev. Paul Obenauf. 
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Dr. W. P. Hieronymus is Installed 
At Midland College; Dr. Fry Speaks 


By Paut WircmMan 


Dr. William P. Hieronymus was in- 
augurated as eighth president of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., May 22. In his 
address he removed a division between 
education and religion by saying: “At 
Midland, students do not receive educa- 
tion and religion, but Christian education 
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—education shot through with the religion 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Elected head of the college last October, 
Dr. Hieronymus had served as acting pres- 
ident since June 1, 1945. He succeeded Dr. 
Fred C, Wiegman, now pastor of Trinity 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 

The inauguration was held in connec- 
tion with the college’s 56th graduation ex- 
ercises. Principal speaker was Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, president of the ULC, who 
saw in religion, education, and youth, the 
three hopeful elements for the future of 
mankind. In outlining the first of four 
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dangers confronting the future, he said, 
the gods of the enemy are gods of destruc- 
tion and not of construction. Religion, edu- 
cation and youth are the three forces which 
may reverse the tide. 

The second danger he cited was the un- 
balance between technological develop- 
ment and spiritual progress. He empha- 
sized that man’s spirit must rise to be the 
equal of his machine. The threat of cyni- 
cism constitutes the third danger, said Dr. 
Fry, stating that this can be overcome 
only by Christian idealism. 

Paganism instead of Christianity was 
cited as the fourth danger. 

“The drift to paganism comes by way 
of men taking religion for granted,” the 
speaker said. “Everything taken for 
granted is in the first stages of dying. We 
took our liberty for granted in 1941 and 
came near losing it. If we take our faith 
for granted, we will end in despair.” 

Greetings to President Hieronymous 
from the State of Nebraska were presented 
by Gov. Dwight Griswold, who spoke 
briefly to the graduating class and Dr. 
Hieronymous. Urging the graduates to 
lead full, constructive and worth-while 
lives, he pointed out the need for trained 
minds and Christian hearts. 

Honorary doctor of laws degrees were 
presented to Dr. Horace Ford Martin, 


~ president of. Biblical Seminary, New York; 


Dr. E. E. Stauffer, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, Kan.; and E. M. Stahl, 
Midland professor of mathematics. Dr. 
Martin and Dr. Stauffer are former pres- 
idents of the college. 

Honorary doctor of divinity degrees were 
conferred upon the Rev. Frederick T. 
Lucas, Centralia, Wash.; the Rev. John B. 
Rupley, Grand Island; and the Rev. G. K. 
Wiencke, Auburn. 

Bachelor of science degrees were pre- 
sented to seven students, while 33 received 
bachelor of arts degrees. 


Ohio Parish to Divide 

Tue Loyat Oak ParisH, near Wadsworth, 
will be divided at an early date in order 
that each of the congregations, Trinity and 
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Jerusalem, may call pastors. The Rev. Carl 
Kessler ended his pastorate in this parish 
May 1, in order to take up home mission 
work in Cleveland. 

First Cuurcu, Lorain, will lose Pastor 
Harold R. Albert who has resigned to ac- 
cept a call as pastor of First Church, Co- 
lumbus. Dr. P. P. Anspach left this parish 
in February to return to China. 

TWENTY VACATION BIBLE scHOOLs will 
operate in various Mansfield churches and 
school buildings, June 10-21. While a num- 
ber are operating independently, a ma- 
jority will be supervised under the Mans- 
field Council of Religious Education. 

Two TEACHERS will be called into service 
in the Mansfield school system to teach 
religious education in the third and fourth 
and junior and senior high school grades. 
Two teachers have been working in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and 
now it is the intention to expand into the 
high schools. 


Jersey Conference Elects Officers; 
ladies’ Aid Program is Proposed 


By A.Bert P. STAUDERMAN 


New Brunswick—New officers were 
elected by New Jersey Conference of New 
York Synod at a convention, on May 7, in 
First Hungarian Church, New Brunswick. 


The Rev. Albert P. 
FRSEY Stauderman, pastor of 
NEW JERS St. Paul’s, Teaneck, 


was chosen president to succeed the Rev. 
Theodore Erdmann, pastor of St. John’s, 
Jersey City. 

The Rev. Robert Barkley, Our Saviour, 
Jersey City, was. named vice-president 
and the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, Redeemer 
Church, Dumont, was made secretary. Mr. 
William L. Blohm,’ Jr., Jersey City at- 
torney and member of St.. John’s, was 
elected treasurer. Mr. Henry M. Waitz, 
Jr., of St. Mark’s, Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Walter W. Weller of Holy Trinity, East 
Orange, were elected to the executive 
committee of the conference, while Mr. 
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SCOUT Walter Giles Tice, center, receives the 
Pro Deo et Patria award of the National Lu- 
theran Committee on Scouting, during a serv- 
ice in his church, Trinity, Newark, N. J. He is 
the first boy in the Robert Treat Council to be 
honored in this way. Left to right are his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Matthias F, Walz; Alvin Schaediger, 
president of the Luther League of America; 
Scoutmaster Karl Louis Liedike, and Field Ex- 
ecutive Frank Parachini. 


Alfred W. Kiefer, a member of Holy Trin- 
ity, Hasbrouck Heights, was elected to the 
executive committee of the synod. 

An interesting proposal, referred to the 
committee on congregational auxiliaries, 
was that of a church-wide program for 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, to keep them in- 
formed of the work of the church and to 
enlist their co-operation. The suggestion 
came from the Rev. Heinz Kuegler, pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s, Elizabeth, who pointed 
out that many congregations have such 
societies whose history goes back a hun- 
dred years and more. 

Tue LuTHERAN WorLD AcTION committee 
for this area, under the leadership of Pas- 
tor Sterner, has been zealously “riding 
the circuit” to bring the LWA message to 
every community. After successful rallies 
held early this year, the committee un- 
dertook to provide showings of the films 
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“The Good Fight” and “Marie Louise” in 
every section. For four weeks showings 
were given almost nightly, so that each 
of the 79 congregations of this conference 
had an opportunity to see the films. 
‘Briers: A former navy chaplain, the 
Rev. Charles S. Schmidling, has resigned 
as pastor of Grace Church, River Edge, 
to assume work with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. ... A former army chaplain, 
the Rev. Albert G. Schofer, has taken up 
the pastorate of Gethsemane Church, Key- 
port. ... The Rev. Paul Alberti is now 
serving Reformation Church, Long Branch. 
‘Christ Church, Ridgefield Park, the Rev. 
Howard Winkelmann pastor, dedicated a 
new organ on May 19... . The congrega- 
tion of All Souls, Jersey City, honored its 
pastor, Dr. Samuel B. Brosius, on his 10th 
anniversary as pastor, with a congrega- 
tional social on June 7. ... Our Saviour 
Church, Jersey City, of which the Rev. 
Robert Barkley is pastor, held a dinner in 
honor of George W. Reuther, prominent 
layman, who during the war wrote weekly 
personal letters to each of the congrega- 
tion’s 80 service men. The service men, 
many of them now returned, presented an 
appropriate gift to Mr. Reuther, who re- 
cently completed terms of service as pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Society of New York. 


Krahmer Elected President 


Of Long Island Conference 


Lone Istanp—The Rev. Alfred J. Krah- 
mer was elected president of the Long 
Island Conference of New York Synod at 
its spring convention in Church of the 
Messiah, Flushing, May 9. Elected to other 
offices were the Rev. William Heil, vice- 
president; the Rev. Elmore Hoppe, sec- 

retary; Mr. Harold 
Stewart, treasurer; 
Mr. Ernest Schwabe 
and Mr. Jacob 
Becker, members of 
the executive com- 
mittee. During the 
convention session, a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted which increases the 
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term of these officers from one year to 
two, with no officer succeeding himself. 
Prior to this action, the officers were 
elected for one year and were eligible for 
two consecutive terms. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
synod, and Dr. Walter Consuelo Langsam, 
president of Wagner College, addressed 
the convention. : 

The Rev. Robert Weiskotten, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill, preached 
at the opening communion service. He 
made a strong plea for the end of “Lu- 
theran isolationism,’ insisting that Lu- 
theranism has a great contribution to make 
to Protestantism and to church unity. The 
Rev. Lauri Anderson, conference vice- 
president, and the Rev. Theodore Ressler, 
pastor loci, were the liturgists. 

Harold Stewart, newly elected confer- 
ence treasurer, was nominated as the con- 
ference lay member of the synodical ex- 
ecutive committee. Elected as delegates to 
the convention of the United Lutheran 


Members of St. Jacobi Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were thrilled by two events at the service, May 
19. Not only did they witness burning of the 
mortgage on their $150,000 property, but also 
heard the Lutheran World Action committee 
report receipts of more than $4,000 resulting 
from a canvass the previous week. The LWA 
sum represented 150 per cent of the church's 
quota. Above, H. Edward Selby, Jr., and 
George R. Tollefsen, left, look on as Harold 
F. Fenniman presents the LWA check to Pastor 
John F. Bauchmann. 
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Charch were Pastors Erebmer, Joseph 
Plotten, Lauri Anderson, David Jaxheimer, 
Weisikntien. Harry Kreider, end Messrs. 
Jodze Gusteve Wieboldi. 

The altermates elected were Pastors Dorr 
Croume, Sylvester Bader, Wilizm S=z- 
dzy, Oliwer Powers, Albert Zeter, C. & 
Becker, Fred Epgerstedi, Join Hobrkamp, 
Heery Kroos, and F. C. Besse 


LLOYD A. POTTHGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 


of Mey 1, is debt-free the first time in the 
histery of the present pastorate. The Rev. 
Eugene O. Steigerwalt is pastor. . . . Miss 
Ruth Jurem of the Women's Missionary 


spring meciing of New York Conference, 
May & However, one new mission is being 
esicblished in the territory of the confer- 
ence Kk is 2 Laiviem Lotheren comgregaiion 
which will seck admission into New York 
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Synod at the meeting of synod next week 
in Rochester. This congregation meets in 
St. John’s Church, Christopher St., Man- 
hattan. The Board of American Missions 
plans to call a pastor for the group from 
among several Lutheran clergymen re- 
cently deported to Switzerland from 
Latvia. 

Tse Rev. Joun H. Sprocx, the Bronx, is 
the new president of the New York Con- 
ference. He succeeds the Rev. Ernest C. 
French, Newburgh. 

The conference met May 8 at Holy Com- 
forter Church, New York, the Rev. Walter 
Bock pastor. Other officers elected are Dr. 
George H. Hackman, vice-president; the 
Rev. Paul J. Kirsch, secretary; and John 
C. Allan, treasurer. 

The conference nominated the following 
persons as delegates and alternates to the 
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ULC convention in Cleveland in October: 
Clerical delegates: Pastors John H. Sprock, 
Ernest C. French, and George Hackman; 
alternates, Paul West, Russell F. Auman, 
and Wilfried Tappert. Lay delegates: 
Charles Bruning, Dr. Walter Langsam, and 
William Jansen; alternates, Bernard 
Beuffel, Fred Bohlig, and Fred. C. Ihlo. 

THE FIRST CONGREGATION in the New York 
Conference to raise, in full, the two-year 
quota for Lutheran World Action is that 
of Christ Church, W. 153rd St., Manhattan, 
the Rev. Christian F. Christiansen pastor. 

Two other churches exceeded the two- 
year quota before the end of April: St. 
Paul’s, Nanuet, the Rev. Henry J. Cornish 
pastor, and Holy Trinity, Manhattan, Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz pastor. Holy Trinity 
Church has already contributed $4,836, 
which is almost 150 per cent of the two- 
year quota. 

THe Rev. Oswatp Expert has resigned 
from the pastorate of St. John’s Church, 
Middletown, to accept a call to student 
work under the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. He will be a regional pastor to encour- 
age and direct Lutheran student organiza- 
tions in colleges and universities “from 
Maine to Miami.” Regional headquarters 
will be in Philadelphia. 

ArTrerR 57 YEARS in the ministry, Dr. 
Ernest Brennecke has resigned from the 
pastorate of Trinity Church, West 100th 
St., Manhattan, to become pastor emer- 
itus. The Rev. George Saunders, his asso- 
ciate, succeeds him. Trinity has just com- 
pleted a successful two-year campaign to 
wipe out a $17,000 mortgage. 

Apvent Cuurcu, 93rd St. and Broadway, 
New York, has reduced its debt from 
$38,000 to $13,000 in the past five years. 
Most of this reduction was made possible 
through legacies from deceased members, 
including $8,000 received from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Emily Zollikoffer. A cur- 
rent appeal to raise $5,000 in the congre- 
gation toward debt reduction for the 50th 
anniversary next December has brought 
in $1,000 thus far. The Rev. Henry Snyder, 
Jr., is pastor. 
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Western Conference Renames Officers 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHESTER—AI1 officers of the Western 
Conference of New York Synod were re- 
elected at a meeting, May 2, in Atonement 
Church, Buffalo, the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler 
‘pastor. Officers are the Rev. Howard A. 
Kuhnle, Transfiguration, Rochester, and St. 
John’s, Victor, president; Dr. John M. 
Strodel, Christ Church, Buffalo, vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, Immanuel, 
Webster, secretary; and Francis Ford, 
Zion, Niagara Falls, treasurer. Gerhard 
Ellestad, Reformation, Rochester, and Ells- 
worth Miller, Christ Church, Buffalo, were 
re-elected to the conference executive 
committee, while John Barg, Grace, Roch- 
ester, was renominated to the synodicai 
executive committee. Delegates to the 
convention of the ULC will be Pastors 
Kuhnle, Alfred L. Beck, Reformation, 
Rochester; Robert W. Stackel, Emmanuel, 
Rochester, and Dressler, together with lay- 
men George Haag, Atonement, Buffalo; 
Norman Marx, Redeemer, Buffalo; Edward 
Hoffman, Holy Trinity, Buffalo; and Clar- 
ence Neun, St. John’s, Rochester. 

Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s Service Com- 
mission; Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synod 
president; the Rev. Paul Tritchler, pastor 
of Church of the Holy Nativity, Endicott; 
Dr. John R. Bacher, dean of Wagner Col- 
lege; and Dr. Henry J. Arnold, president 
of Hartwick College, spoke. - 


Ministerium Women Meet 


The First Triennial Convention and the 
First Congress of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States met May 11-15, in 
Bethlehem, at Salem Church, Dr. G. 
Franklin Gehr pastor. 

Outstanding achievements of the trien- 
nium are: Assuming support of Sarah 
Snyder, R.N., India; contributing $18,000 
to the Triennial Objective. 

The Love Gift of $6,000, a special re- 
ceived at the Golden Anniversary, ob- 
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served May 14, was equally divided be- 
tween the Home and Inner Mission Boards 
of the Ministerium. 

Speakers at the anniversary dinner were 
President Franklin Clark Fry and the six 
past presidents. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Warren C. Heinly; vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles A. Mathias; recording secretary, 
Mrs. John R. McClellan; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin; treasurer, 
Miss Dorothy M. Kleitz. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 
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rect to THE LUTHERAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
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that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 


scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THE LUTHERAN 
in advance. 


Allentown Conference Re-elects 


Pastors Heinly and Frederick 
By Puiu C. MILLER 


ALLENTOWN—The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, 
was re-elected president of Allentown 
Conference at its 146 annual convention, 
Apr. 29 and 30 in St. Paul’s Church, Cat-. 

asauqua, the Rev. 


PENNSYLVANIA Philip C.' Miller 
pastor. Pastor 
David H. Frederick of St. Stephen’s 
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Church, Bethlehem, was elected to his 15th 
term as secretary-treasurer. Dr. A. W. 
Lindenmuth, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
(Church, Allentown, preached the com- 
munion sermon. 

On the evening of the 29th, Dr. Oscar W. 
Carlson, director of evangelism of the ULC, 
spoke to a congregation of 500 on “The’ 
How of Evangelism.” This service was 
sponsored by the conference Brotherhood. 
Dr. P. N. Wohlsen, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, in connection with 
the 50th anniversary of the Board of Home 
Missions, read a paper on “The Planting 
of the Church in the Allentown Confer- 
ence.” The Rev. Jesse B. Renninger, pas- 
tor of Grace, Macungie, read a paper en- 
titled, “Luther and the Lutheran Church 
After 400 Years.” 

THE SPRING CONVENTION of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Allentown Con- 
ference was held May 2 in St. John’s 
Church, Emmaus, the Rev. P. F. Spieker 
pastor. The sum of $1,110 was received as 
a synodical love gift to be divided equally 
between the Board of Home Missions and 
the Board of Inner Missions. The society 
reports 2,125 members on the territory of 
the conference. 

THE SPRING CONVENTION of the Allentown 
Conference Luther League was held May 
4 in Christ Church, Hecktown, the Rev. 
Robert L. Herman pastor. A dinner meet- 
ing in St. John’s Church, Farmersville, 
followed the afternoon session. 

Elected to conference offices were: Pres- 
ident, Emerson Mills; first vice-president, 
Harold Ziegenfuss; second vice-president, 
Verna Rohrbach; recording secretary, 
Pauline Frankenfield; corresponding sec- 
retary, Pauline Gilly; treasurer, Gail 
Koplin; statistician, Margaret Eberly; 
archivist, Elma Koder 

Sr. Pavut’s Cuurcu, Easton, is debt free 
for the first time since 1925 when the con- 
gregation built a parish house for $85,000. 
A mortgage of $45,000 was placed on the 
property at the same time. From 1941 
until May of 1946 the congregation li- 
quidated’a debt of $33,450. 
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Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the 
Ministerium, spoke at the mortgage-burn- 
ing ceremony on May 12. Former Pastors 
Earl S. Erb, W. Paul Reumann, and Sam- 
uel E. Kidd spoke at special services on 
May 5 and 12. The Rev. Luther A. Gruver 
is the present pastor. 

Tue 50TH ANNIVERSARY rebuilding fund 
campaign for $15,000, conducted by Zion 
Church, Northampton, has reached its goal. 
The Rev. Arthur S. Deibert, pastor, an- 
nounced recently that $15,618 has been 
subscribed. The rebuilding will include 
renovation to the parsonage and the en- 
tire church plant, excluding the main au- 
ditorium which was renovated recently. 

For the first time since 1908 when Miss 
Laura Keck of St. John’s Church, Allen- 
town, was elected president of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, a 
member of the Allentown Conference has 
been elected to that position. She is Mrs. 
Warren C. Heinly, wife of the president 
of the Allentown Conference, who was 
elected president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania at the convention which was 
recently held in Bethlehem. 


Religion in Europe Lacks Faith, 
World Council Speaker Declares 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


Attoona—Miss Antonia H. Froendt, 
member of the executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches, in an address 
at the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Church Women in Altoona, May 8, 
declared, “With the collapse of ‘isms,’ the 
youth of Europe has no faith in anything 
that transcends material things. 

“For the first time,” she continued, “re- 
ligion—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 

Eastern Orthodox 
PENNSYLVANIA | —‘s in 2 minority. 
The people have 
worshiped material idols for so long that 
they cannot yet follow an ‘unseen leader.’ ” 

Miss Froendt concluded with this 

thought: “They are dying in large num- 
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bers for lack of material necessities. We 
must send them these material gifts of 
our love. There must be a united effort 
from the churches of America through 
the churches of Europe, not a hand-out, 
but a gift from friend to friend. Unitedly 
we must put Christian love into the heart 
of humanity.” 

Dr. RatpH Herm, head of the department 
of religious education at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, cited teachers and directors of Sun- 
day school district No. 11 of Somerset 
County as pioneers in the field of religious 
education. Speaking at a banquet session 
held in honor of the staff at the Boswell 
High School, Dr. Heim said: “There is no 
place in the United States, that I know of, 
that has a program such as you are con- 
ducting. I congratulate you on your 
pioneering work in this great field of re- 
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ligious training in the public schools.” 
Pastor John E. Stambaugh of Jennerstown 
is the superintendent of religious educa- 
tion in this district and reports a 100 per 
cent program of religious instruction in 
all schools from first grade through high 
school. 

THe Atroona Districr Luther League 
has been busy with rallies and other 
activities. The annual life service rally 
was held May 3 in Bethany Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. G. F. Bowers pastor. 
The evening address was given by the 
Rev. Samuel R. Frank, pastor of the Man- 
chester charge in York County. Pastor 
Frank is a native of Philipsburg and a 
former active Luther Leaguer of the dis- 
trict. A gold cross in recognition of his 
ordination to the ministry was placed on 
the district life service flag by his father, 
Samuel Frank of Philipsburg, and a serv- 
ice of dedication was held. 

The district League sponsored a “Youth 
Nite” at the Altoona YMCA May 4 at 


which time all facilities of the “Y” were 
turned over to several hundred young 
Lutherans and their friends. 

Leagues of the district supported the 
“Nawakwa” night held in St. James 
Church, Altoona, Dr. J. F. Flegler pastor, 
May 2. Speaker was the Rev. John Foerster 
of Stoystown, former president of Camp 
Nawakwa alumni association and assistant 
director of the camp for boys at Nawakwa. 
Pastor Foerster gave the three objects of 
the camp as: Discovering Christian talent; 
training young people; and linking these 
talents with the church. 

THE CONFERENCE was honored at the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod Missionary So- 
ciety convention at Harrisburg, May 2, 
when Mrs. Frank P. Reiter of Johnstown 
was elected to the synodical society pres- 
idency. Both Mr. and Mrs. Reiter have a 
long record of Christian service in the 
work of the local church and the church 
at large. Mr. Reiter is president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod Brotherhood. 


HEMEL Tee Se 
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Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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Change of Pastorate 


MOELLER, WALTER H. From Chaplaincy. To 
St. Paul's Church, Vancouver, Wash. 115 E. 
29th St. 

MUELLER, FREDERICK F., Ph.D. From St. 
Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. To First 
Church, Springfield, O. 914 N. Fountain Ave. 

PAETZNICK, M. PAUL. Chaplaincy. To First 
Church, Plymouth, Ohio. 50 W. Broadway. 

SNYDER, EDGAR E., D.D. From St. Mark's 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio. To Board of For- 
eign Missions, New York. 231 Madison Ave. 

WEITZENKAMP, L. C. From St. Paul's Church, 
Vancouver, Wash. To Bethlehem Church, Wa- 
keeney, Kans. 

WENG, ROLAND, H. G., D.D.S. Service Pas- 
tor. From New York, N. Y. To Lutheran Serv- 
ice Foundation, 1112 Fifth Ave., Youngstown 
4, Ohio. 


DECEASED 


Ferdinand Hesse 

The Rev. Ferdinand Hesse, 79, retired, 
died May 23 in Lankenau Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. His last parish was Trinity 
Church, Fort Washington, and Christ 
Church, Oreland, Pa., which he served 
from 1929 to 1940. 

Born in Berkley County, West Virginia, 
Nov. 7, 1866, Pastor Hesse was graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1892. He was 
ordained by the Susquehanna Synod in 
1894 following graduation from Gettysburg 
Seminary. His first parish, which he 
served from 1894 to 1903, was New Oxford 
and McSherrystown, Pa. From 1903 to 
1907 he was pastor of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia, and from 1907 to 1928, Trinity 
Church, Smithsburg, Md. 

Surviving are his widow and three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Kenneth Spessard of German- 
town, Mrs. Robert Yager of Hawaii, and 
John Hesse of Freeport, N. Y. 


Walter C. Sandt 
The Rev. Walter Correll Sandt, 59, who 
recently became pastor emeritus of Gloria 
Dei Church, Philadelphia, died at his home 
in Melrose Park, Pa., May 28. 
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Pastor Sandt was born in Easton, Pa., 
and attended Muhlenberg and Haverford 
colleges, graduating from the latter in 1909. 
He held a teaching fellowship at Haverford 
until 1910. Following his graduation from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1913, he was 
ordained by the Pennsylvania Ministerium. 

His first call was as assistant pastor in 


‘Holy Communion Church, Philadelphia, 


from 1910 to 1914. From 1914 to 1917 he 
was pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. He founded Gloria Dei Church 
in 1917 and served as its pastor until 1946. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Sandt resigned 
from the executive committee of the semi- 
nary alumni association. He also has 
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served on the board of the Lankenau 
School for Girls, end was president of the 
board of the Lutheran Home for Orphans 
and Aged in Germantown. His father, the 
late Charles Milton Sandt, was pastor of 
the Church of Our Saviour, Philadelphia. 
He is survived by a daughter, Helen 
Barbara Sandt, Philadelphia. Funeral 
services were conducted June 1, from 
Gloria Dei Church, with Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium, and 
Dr. Rex S. Clements of Bryn Mawr, of- 
ficiating. Interment was in Easton. 


ULC Calendar 


JUNE 

12-13. Board of American Missions. New York 

17-19. Zion Slovak Synod. Holy Trinity 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

17-20. Synod of New York. Reformation 
Church, Rochester. Opening service 
Concordia Church, Rochester. 8 P. M. 

17-18. Brotherhood, Synod of New York. 


Reformation Church, Rochester 
18. Indiana Synod. Special meeting, 10 
A. M. St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis. 
For election of president and items 
contingent thereto. 
18. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
18-19. Board of Education 
18-19. Wartburg Synod Women's Missionary 
Society. Emmanuel Church, Belmont, 
Wis. 


18-21. Canada Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario 
25-28. Inner Mission Conference, Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania. Paradise Falls 
26. Parish and Church School Board. 
Philadelphia 
26-27. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 
27-July 1. Icelandic Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Minneota, Minn. 8 P. M. 
29-July 2. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Matthew's 
Church, Rose Bay, N. S. 
30-July 1. Manitoba Synod. ‘Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 
JULY 
11. Executive Board. New York 
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[BULLETINS KEEP YOUR SERVICES BEAUTIFUL DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS—4 
B 


UNDATED BULLETINS FOR YOUR SUMMER _ SERVICE 


Summer Sundays 


are Nearly Here— 


and while your church attendance may be lower than is normal during the 
other seasons, do continue making your service attractive by using these 
special undated bulletins. 


The series is undated in order that you may select at random those best 
suited to your needs. 


Regular bulletin subscribers must order these bulletins specifically, for the 
regular subscription is suspended during July and August. If you are not 
a regular bulletin subscriber you may order these bulletins but under 
special terms. ' 


These Bulletins are New for 1946 
First Page Fourth Page 
A-18 Colonial church picture "Sinners Who Are Saints" 
A-19 Christ blessing children "Let All People Praise Thee" 
A-20 Choir procession "Symbols of Our Lord's Ministry" 
Woman reading her Bible "The Middle Way" (Lutheranism) 


The following bulletins are also available 
First Page Fourth Page 
A-| Man praying in church “Life at its Best’ (Go to church) 
*A-3 Rural church picture “Good Manners in Church" 
*A-5 Church at center of village ‘Oldest Christian Custom (Sunday) 
A-6 Interior of large church "When We Pray in Church" 
*A-8 Interior of chapel “Johann Sebastian Bach" 
*A-9 Picture of altar "Picture of Myself (Stewardship) 
*A-10 Bells in tower “Welcoming the Stranger” 
*A-I1 Portrait of Jesus “Story of the Christian Church" 
*A-12 Congregation worshiping ‘How to Listen to a Sermon" 
A-!5 Apostles’ Creed “What Lutherans Believe" 
*A-16 Church in the country “How Much on this Pile" (finances) 
A-!17 Christ surveys the world “Suggestions About Worship” 
* Size 8 x 10! — Others are 8 x II. 


PRICE: Regular Bulletin Subscribers—40 cents per hundred 
Non-subscribers—60 cents per hundred 


Order your special undated bulletins Now! 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 
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in concLusion........ 


You MUST HAVE DREAMED sometime 
that you were in great danger and 
were trying to call for help. But you 
couldn’t make a sound! No one could 
hear you. Fortunately, in your desper- 
ate plight, you awoke. 

Suppose you couldn’t waken. In the 
dream, let’s suppose, your children 
were hungry. You had a few potatoes 
for them, but no bread. They were 
always whimpering. Each day they 
were weaker. And they had no shoes. 
Their clothes were tattered. You cried 
for help, so you could feed and clothe 
your children. But nobody heard. 

That’s a terrible dream. It’s worse 
than a dream. It’s true—not for you, 
but for millions of others. Their chil- 
dren are pale and thin. Disease takes 
them off quickly. Children die. And 
old people die. Only the strong sur- 
vive. But they are no longer strong. 

They cry for help. We hear them if 
we listen carefully. “All the clothes 
you can spare!” Gather them up. Send 
them quickly. “Canned fish, canned 
meat, condensed milk, cocoa, flour, 
soap.” These are things they need. 

AT LAST WE ARE FREE to send through 
Lutheran World Relief everything we 
can collect. Restrictions have been re- 
moved. We may send even to our ene- 
mies all we wish. People in Washing- 
ton have consented to that after a win- 
ter of evasion and delay. 

It has been like watching a slow- 
motion-picture, as America has made 
ready to go to the rescue of starving 
millions in a dozen lands. Even as re- 
cently as Apr. 1, we were 313,000 tons 
behind in sending wheat we had prom- 
ised. Now shipments are increasing. 
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Perhaps we begin to heed the cries of 
the hungry. 

Thank God every time you find your 
baker without bread for you. That 
means America is giving a portion from 
its abundant supplies for the sake of 
the starving. Save all food you can. 
Use as little wheat as possible. Don’t 
waste a scrap of anything. The food 
crisis will not end quickly. It will get 
worse as winter comes. 4 


THIs IS MoRE than a problem of goy- 
ernment. This is a personal problem 
for each of us. As long as people are 
living on one-third or one-fourth of a 
normal, substantial diet, we cannot be 
satisfied with what we have already 
done. All the clothing and bedding we 
sent to the Easton Processing and Stor- 
age Co. in Easton, Pennsylvania, in the 
name of Lutheran World Relief, has 
already been packaged and shipped 
abroad. There is shipping space now 
for vast new quantities of contributions. 
Are there any more unneeded gar- 
ments hanging in your closet? Have 
you contributed the most you can to 
Lutheran World Action? 

Don’t forget people who wake in the 
night, pleading for help. Save food so 
the government can ship its full allot- 
ments. Give money so the church can 
buy supplies for areas the government 
does not touch—the Russian zone in 
Germany, for instance. Fill up the 
Easton warehouse with more clothes 
and also send there the staple foods 
requested. Millions now dying may live, 


if we hear their cries. 
Elson Kuff 


The Lutheran 


The sooner you start saving to send your baby to college, the 
more sure you can be that your 18-year-old boy will have the 
money he will need to see him through. 


With Lutheran Mutual Juvenile Policies you can start your | 
children upon a program of thrift and financial security — with | 
full insurance benefits — and provide funds for a College educa- | 
tion or some other worth-while purpose. H| 


Ask your nearest Lutheran Mutual representative for complete ii 
information about the Juvenile Policy Plan best suited to your 
family requirements. 
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Carthage 
College 


Young Lutherans of fearless aim, 
unquestioned faith and willingness 
to serve are invited to prepare for 
Christian service in Church, in Coun- 
try and among the nations. 


American leadership in the family of na- 
tions calls for leadership and citizenship 
based in the best American Way — the 
Christian way. 


PREPARE at CARTHAGE to serve your Church, your 
Country and the United Nations through a Christian edu- 
cation in: 


1. The Liberal Arts—political science, foreign languages, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, biological sciences, humanities, social service courses. 


. Teachcr-training—in the atomic age as never before, education becomes the founda- 
tion stone for greatness. 


. Home Economics—the American home is basic for national soundness. Training 
for Federally-financed Smith-Hughes home economics is offered at Carthage. 


. Business Administration—Peace renews the demand for well-trained business men 
and women. 


. The Ministry and Missionary Fields—at home and abroad, the cry for workers is 
insistent. Over 200 living pastors and 43 missionaries are ‘Carthaginians. 


6. Music—the “‘international language’ of the soul can be used to promote peace and 
harmony among peoples. Carthage offers B.M. and B.A. with major in music. 
Regular radio experience at Carthage. 


7. Pre-professional Courses—agriculture, engineering, law, medicine, nursing, social 
service, library science. 


Veterans are enrolling at Carthage. Carthage is under contract with the U. S. Government for 


both the Rehabilitation and the G. I. Bill programs. All college expenses paid by a grateful 
Government plus liberal living expenses. Write for new Carthage Veteran's bulletin: Fall term 
opens September 17. 


ERLAND NELSON, President 


